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THE FANCY AND THE HEART, 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 








HE was a Federalist’s daughter. 
How silly a mere boy can be! I 
felt for her the same passion 
which inspires s0 many newspa- 
per poems, but which practical 
people call ‘‘ puppy love.” I 
thought it love like Dante’s or 
Petrarch’s, when it was only like 
the motto in a paper of “ kisses.” 
She was a trifle older than I—one 
of those girls who love beaux 
younger and female companions 
older than themselves, because 
in that case they feel asort of 
superiority to both, inspiring 
worship on the one hand, and 
envy on the other. Her mother 
talked much of wealth and good society, and so did 
Clara, much niore than I wished. Yet it was some- 
what flattering. Could she prefer my love to the 
wealth of others? Little did I imagine what was far 
more probable—that she was undecided as to her 
own market value. Here was the price offered—the 
bidder must be amused, but the hammer must not 
yet fall. > 

When I was in the Constitution, in the winter of 
1812 and 1813, 1 marked a picture of a frigate on my 
arm, but the name of Clara Manton over my heart. 





* On the twenty-ninth December, 
With the Java we fell in,"’ 


and I was foolish enough to wonder if it was not the 
charm in that blessed name which kept the buliet 
that grazed my breast frum reaching the fountain of 
my pare love. 

Oa my return home Clara manifested little feeling, 
and yet she charmed me more than ever. You may 
chisel a piece of ice so that it will throw violent heat 
upon an object, though remaining utterly cold itself. 
lt is your own chisel which does the work. To say 
that I would have died for her, would be saying 
nothing. Perhaps what I most lacked was opportu- 
nity for comparison; but as it was, I knew not what 
was in me—knew not but that my heart required 
just what it found in her. She did not appear much 
rejoiced at our victory over the Java, and I think 
her father, the old blue light Federalist, would have 
been glad had the Constitution gone to the bottom. 
He asked me how many guns we carried. 

“ Fifty-two,” 1 replied. 

“ And the Java?” 

* Forty-nine.” 

“ Of what calibre were the guns of each?” 

“Ours twenty-fours, the Java’s eighteens.” 

‘*Well, you ought to, have taken her, certainly, 
and another just like her!’ 

There was much of this spirit in Clara; but there 
is a charm in having won the love of a cold, proud, 
glittering girl, who is half her lover’s enemy, or 
even in struggling for it, and thus I was in a great 
Measure held by unconscious self-love. Difficulty 
and suspense added untold fascination. I would 
strike the gold from the rock or bring up the diamond 
from the well. 

What excitement in the city when the Shannon 
rode defiant before the harbor, and her commander’s 
challenge to Captain Rogers became known. The 
President went out when ready for sea, but not in 
answer to the challenge. The Congress sailed in 
company, and as the Shannon then had the Tenedos 
for a consort, it was*hoped that a meeting would oc- 
cur between the hostile ships; bat in vain we listen- 
ed for the sound of cannon or strained our eyes for a 
glimpse of battle-smoke. The enemy had chanced 
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to be at some little distance, and the President did 
not look for him. From that moment Captain Rog- 
ers was blotted from the list of my naval heroes. 


“And Rogers—but stop, he has done nothing yet !"’ 


was a line less flattering than true, as afterwards 
rolled forth in the rude naval song. 

I was now a midshipman attached to the Chesa- 
peake, and never had I been so impatient for sailing. 
The ship was not ready, yet could we but get to sea 
and meet the enemy, every officer was willing to 
abide the q The Tenedos sailed away, 
leaving only the Shannon, and day after day, her 
tall spars rose defiant upon the horizon. To chal- 
lenge an American frigate! Had not our gallant 
tars made a wreck of the Guerriere? towed in the 
Macedonian? made the Frolic a slaughter-pen? 
and sunk the Peacock? And now to be treated as if 
there had been some mistake in all this and the mat- 
ter was to beset right by the Shannon! 

Oyr captain moved heaven and earth to get the 
frigate ready, lest the enemy should depart and 
claim that we.dared not meet him. I looked with 
admiration upon the commander whose guns had 





sent the Peacock to the bottom, Six feet ' four inj mentiwo 


stature, and dressed in his showy uniform, the ap» 
pearance of Captain Lawrence was noble in the 
extreme. 

Clara Manton preserved her usual calmness in the 
face of the preparations for my departure, and 
though my heart ached for a warmer sympathy, I 
almost felt that as such was her manner it must be 
both right and lovely. Yet if she could be different 
and still be Clara Manton! She had never given me 
a decisive answer, though I had often implored her 
todoso. No, she would lightly laugh, and tease me 
in her own beautitul way. At length she said: 

“When you have captured the Shannon—wait 
tillthen. O dear, am I so very precious?”’ 

* But are you really in earnest, Clara? When we 
shall have captured the Shannon will you put an 
end torever to my doubts? and till then do you bid 
me hope?” 

“ Yes, when you bring in the Shannon—and you 
may hope till then.” 

* And after then, Clara?” 

*O, this is trying to forestall my decision. First 
you must bring in the Shannon.” 

‘ Then so let it be. You shall see a prize that I 
shall have helped to capture. O Clara! how could 
you say that we did not bring in the Java because 
we were ashamed to have it seen that she was not 
equal in force to the Constitution? What are three 
guns in a frigate battle? but we claim the victory 
for just what it was,and no more. I will show you 
@ prize, Clara.’’ 

* Yes,” she replied, laughing, ‘I shall see you tie 
the Shannon up at the wharf like a pleasure-boat. 
No doubt Captain Lawrence has a line all ready to 
tow her in!” 

There was a commingling of merriment and bitter- 
ness in her tone. Poor Clara! her politics were akin 
to those which resulted in the Hartford Convention. 
We were interrupted by the entrance of Lieutenant 
Ordway of the royal navy, whom Lawrence had tak- 
en from the Peacock, and who, since his captivity, 
had become a catspaw with which Clara delighted 
to tease me. More than once he had aroused my 
foolish jealousy. Now, from his conversation, I 
gathered that he thought we would not take the 
Shannon, and it became evident that Clara was of 
the same opinion, How vexing that with this idea 
she had given me the promise of a decisive answer 
when we should bring in the British ship. Then it 
was clear that she hoped to avoid the issue. O, how 
I longed for one spontaneous gush of feeling from her 
heart—a tear, « soft word, a gentle, earnest hope in 
the direction of my own—but it came not. ‘“‘ When 
you bring in the Shannon!” 1 revolved the words 
and the tone as 1 walked away, and there was in 
both a something which wounded me more than I 
can tell. 

I took little heed of anything about me, till my at- 


tention was arrested by a street accident, by which a 
middle-aged woman was injured. She lived in a 
dwelling close at hand, and to this I helped convey 
her. A son and a daughter met us at the door. It 
soon appeared that the injury was not severe, but 
perceiving that the young man, her son, wore our 
naval dress, I paused to speak with him before tak- 
ing my departure. 

“*T belong to the Chesapeake, sir,”” he said, ‘‘ and 
am ashore on leave. My father is ill, and while my 
sister and I were attending upon him, my mother 
must have stepped in quest of something next door, 
hence the accident. We had feared my father was 
dying, and on that account I have overstaid my 
leave. Do you think they will blame me, sir? He 
is better now, but Isabel, here, feels so badly that I 
shall be in trouble for her till we come in with the 
Shannon. I must go immediately.” 

#0 Frank!” sobbed the girl, “if you should be 
harmed! That dreadful ship—I wish she had never 
come here.” 

A sergeant of marines now appeared at the door. 
There was, however, no grave offence, only the over- 
staying of leawe, which in the excitement of the mo- 

itiwouldpass..with only a word of reprimand. 
As the marine hartiéd Frank away, the agony of his 
sister was pitéous. A dreadful battle was at hand, 
and she might never see him again. 

** Never mind, Isabel,” he said, cheerily. ‘‘ When 
the Shannon comes in you will be happy again. 
Never fear for me, Isa.” 

** When the Shannon comes in!” sobbed the poor 
girl. ‘“‘O dear! itis dreadful! Be kind to Frank, 
sir,” she added. ‘ Please don’t let them. punish 
him for breaking his leave—father was so sick—and 
besides, it was myself who was to blame; he remain- 
ed on my account.” r 

Her eyes were dark blue, intensely expressive and 
beautiful, and there was a singular sweetness in her 
look and tone. She imaged nature herself, earnest 
and loving as she. 

* He has said so many times ‘ When the Shannon 
is brought in,’ but O, I am so fearful!” she mur- 
mured. 

I did not then know it, yet the knell of my love for 
Clara Manton was at that moment rung. 

‘*T feel sure that you will think of him kindly, sir,” 
she added, ‘‘and if he should be—wounded—” but 
here, looking first pleadingly in my eyes, then cover- 
ing her own sweet face, she silently wept. 

I remember the spirit of my answer, but cannot re- 
call the words, nor is there need. The impress of 
her sweet face was to go with me to battle. .« 

That afternoon, while the crew of the Chesapeake 
were all on board, the Shannon ran in nearer than 
ever, showing the British flag and firing a gun of de- 
fiance. This was too much for our heroic captain. 
Prepared or unprepared, he would go out. The 
Chesapeake’s cable came rattling inboard, and her 
huge topsails filled away. The crew, composed an 
incongruous mass. Many were foreigners, many 
others were landsmen, und though we had a large 
force of excellent and true-hearted sailors, the ig- 
norance or ill-will of their shipmates stood much in 
their way. Added to this, some of our best men had 
not yet recovered from the effects of their twenty- 
four hours “ leave,” and were half bewildered. It 
was afterwards said that we had four of the Tenedos’s 
men in the employ of Britain, but this I do not be- 
lieve, because it is unreasonabie. However, before 
we got out of the harbor, there was some grumbling 
forward on account of the non-payment of prize- 
money, and Captain Lawrence gave the men checks 
for it upon the spot, hoping to allay the discontent. 
It was with such a crew that we stood out to meet 
the finest frigate in the British navy, manned by 
picked seamen. 

As we neared the enemy, I particularly remarked 
the gallant bearing of the young foremast hand, 
Frank Rivers. His resemblance to his beautiful sis- 
ter was very striking, and I could not help thinking 
ot Isabel awaiting in agony the report of the first 
broadside, so portentots to one who was evidently 














an idol andastay. No tear had fallen from Clara 
Manton’s eyes, and tears were wonderful sympa- 
thizers. For the tirst time, I felt my heart grow 
cold towards her. I had seen a fair girl in tears, 
and though these were not for me, I instinctively 
turned rather to that dewy April: heart than to my 
glittering idol of ice. The whisperings of nature 
drew me, for it was a time that called for né hollow 
fancy. 

Proudly our frigate stood on, and the enemy see- 
ing our approach, bore away for greater sea-room, 
then, backing his maintopsail, he lay awaiting us. 
We came close alongside of him, seeing plainly the 
men in his tops and at his guns, and as he gently 
rose and fell, I gazed with intense curidsity at his 
castle -like hull and towering masts. The first broad- 
side was given by the Chesapeake, and though I had 
no time to note it then, I afterwards learned that 
the effect was terrible. Then came the enemy's 
fire, dreadfully destructive to our men and officers. 
Lieutenant Ballard fell, and I saw Captain Lawrence 
stagger and support himse|f by the companionway. 
Again and again the two ships poured out their fire, 
and I remember thinking that if the slaughter on 
board the Shannon was greater than with us, the 


his | Battie mast be murderous indeed." lt: may have 
been that here and there our men fiinchéd from theif ~ 


guns, but this was not general, for our broadsides 
were awful, The long reverberations must have 
smitten many a heart on shore. But the severity of 
the cannonade was soon over. A sudden shock caus- 
ed me to stagger, and turning towards the quarter- 
rail, I saw that we were afoul of the Shannon. Oar 
fore-sheet had been shot away at the very moment 
it was most needed; the ship came up in the wind 
so that her stern could not swing clear, and the 
Shannon’s anchor hooked in one of our ports. 

At this moment there was a fall on the deck be- 
hind me, and turning, I saw that Captain Lawrence 
was again wounded, and had lost his hold of the 
companionway. I ran to his side with another mid- 
shipman, and calling two of the crew, we carried 
him below. Hurrying back to the deck, I saw that 
our men were contused by the unexpected accident 
of falling on board the enemy, and worse still, that we 
bad hardly an officer left uahurt. Tae British ma- 
rines were climbing over our quarter, and our own 
boarders were not yet present to repel them. Cun- 
fused ejacalations were heard on all sides, 

**Call the boarders!” ‘ Boarders away!” “ Where 
are the boarders?” “ Pipe them up there, you 
lubber!”’ : 

But the man whose duty it was to pipe the board- 
ers had forsaken bis post, and when fuund, he was 
so confused and terrified that he could not blow. I 
ran to call them, aud leaping down to the gundeck 
made it ring with my voice. Just then [ heard the 
whistle sounding long and loudly, and starting back 
to the deck, perceived that young Frank had caught 
up the instrument, and was sounding it in earnest. 
But it was too late. Confused, and perhaps panic- 
stricken, most of the boarders remained below, 
though had the call been previously made they might 
have responded. The Shannon’s marines were al- 
ready formed on our quarter-deck, and though our 
condition was now hopeless, a desperate struggle 
ensued. Frank Rivers evinced heroic courage, and 
snatching up a pike, boldly faced the advancing 
force, striking down a marine, and wounding C4p- 
tain Broke, of the Shannon, so that he was carried 
on board his own saip. 

I was stunned by a blow from a musket, and on 
returning to consciousness saw the British flag wav- 
ing over the American. Near me lay Frank Rivers 
severely wounded. His first words were of isabel. 
How would she bear it, poor little Isa? 

“And the disgrace, too—we have beom beaten, 
sir!” 

‘* No disgrace, my poor fellow,’, i replie!, .“* we 
have done all we could. I saw you tight nobly.” 

* And go, if I do not live, sir, you will go to my 
father’s house—go there and tel} lea and all of them 
how it was with me?” , 
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“ Perhaps you will live,” I said; “‘ but if otherwise, 
1 will tell them all—tell them how you fought, how 
you loved them to the last!” 

It seemed as if Isabei’s own eyes were blessing me 


from those of her brother, as we lay there on’the | 


bloody deck. Long we talked sorrowtully together, | 


while the battle cannon, black and grim, stood as 
we had last fired them, and the red streams dropped 
sluggishly from the scuppers. : 

Frank’s wounds, however, were pronounced not 
mortal, and on the passage to Halifax he rapidly 
recovered. What a sweet letter he received in 
How full of tears it was; 
they almost drowned the glimmer of hope which 
the beautiful writer had endeavored to infuse 
through the whole. But I had no letter from Clara 
Manton. I had not brought in the Shannon. 
What a heartless proposition to one whom she pro- 
fessed to regard kindly, and the more heartless as 
she bad evidently hoped that the Shannon would 
prove victorious. 

“*O that she were like Isabel Rivers!’”” And when 
it had come to that, her power waa gone. ‘*O that 
Isabel herself were mine!’ was the next and most 
natural thought. Lieutenant Ordway, who had been 
exchanged, called to see me in the prison, He made 
no secret of his flirtation with Clara Manton, and I 
presame had led her to hope tor what was entirely 
improbable, that she would at some time wear his 
aristocratic name. 

Frank and myself were soon after detected in an 
attempt to escape, and confined apart from the oth- 
ers in a wing of the prison, till. further orders. For- 
tune strangely favored us in this, for on the very first 
night of our confinement in the wing, there burst 
over the prison one of the most territic tempests that 
Lever witnessed. A tremendous bolt of lightning 
struck that portion of the building where we lay, so 
shattering the mighty stonework as to fill our room 
with rubbish, at the same time striking us insensi- 
ble. Prodigious torrents of rain, pouring through 
the torn wall, soon revived us, and we discovered 
that a large breach had been made, through which 
we could see the play of the lightning. Taking ad- 
vantage of the darkness and uproar, we were soon in 
the prison-yard, where a flash of lightning showed 
the roof of the wing blown off, and lodged against 
the outer wall. Upon this wreck we mounted, tak- 
ing the chances of « leap from the opposite side. In 
& few minutes we were speeding away for the Nova 
Scotian woods. 

Our wanderings in the enemy’s country I need not 
dwell upon. But one morning, in « little bay of the 
coast we espied an American privateer, and acci- 
dentally discovering her nationality, embarked in 
her for Portsmouth, N. H., where we found that the 
Secretary of the Navy had just arrived upon official 
business. We were introduced to him, and as a let- 
ter trom one of our officers had informed him that a 
young seaman named Frank Rivers was struck down 
at the moment of wounding Captain Broke, he be- 
came much interested in the fine-looking youth who 
answered tothe name. Making him a midshipman 
on the spot, he appointed us to a brig then lying at 
Portsmouth, and soon to set sail. 

In a few days Frank received a glowing letter from 
his sister, 80 happy and 80 joyful, that I felt happy 
for both. In his own letter from Portsmouth, as 
well as the one from the prison, he had spoken in 
grateful terms of the sympathy received from me, 
and I believe he made a guess ata still more delicate 
sympathy. Isabel mentioned me with much feeling, 
modestly and gratefully. From that moment, I 
dreamed of her day and night. Either this tlower, 
or nothing for me! She was no stranger—one hour 
had brought her spirit near to mine, as if it was 
what I lacked, and missed, and longed for. Clara 
Manton was torgotten. Spirit marks distance no 
less than matter, and Clara had been fur away from 
me always. 

On the first of September, exactly three months 
after the battle with the Shannon, we sailed from 
Portsmouth. Our brig was the Enterprise, the same 
old box that carried Decatur up to Tripoli—no 
stanch and beautiful craft like the Constitution or 
the Chesapeake, and were we to fall in with an 
enemy of much pretension, the chances seemed in 
tavor of our getting the worst of it. 

In those days we could not long range the coast in 
vain, and on the fifth of the month we espied a 
heavy brig-of-war. As she approached, she had the 
appearance of being a new vessel, and was besides a 
little larger than the Enterprise. She mounted six- 
teen guns, while we had but fourteen. On she came 
with all the confidence imaginable; for had not the 
Chesapeake been humbled and the Argus struck to 
Britain? Surely the tide of victory had turned at 
last. Already had Jobn Bull forgotten the Guerriere, 
the Peacock and the Java. So easily does one flat- 
ter himself, ; 

When she came near enough, we gave her our 
seven larboard guns, sending the crackling splinters 
from her balwarke, yet do not imagine that we an- 
ticipated an easy victory. Most of us had seen John 
Bullin battle, and therefore the spirit of give and 
take with vengeance pervaded our crew. 


* Lay on Macduff, 
And damned be he who first cries, ‘hold, enough!'*’ 


Ido not know how we appeared to him, but his 
appearance to us was as if an iron hail had been 
hurled upon him from the sky. Yet the splinters 
flew from our own vessel also, more than I loved to 
see them. Our commander was mortally wound- 
ed, and thirteen of our men disabled. The enemy 
soon manifested weakness in more ways than one. 





His guns began to slacken their fire, and his rigging 
was badly cut. What chance had a brace or sheet in 
a storm of grape-shot, thick as wind-swept sands? 
Still he did not haul down his flag, but stood nobly 
to the work. At last we heard a cry tor quarter, 
and saw a man standing at the rail gesticulating. I 
understood him to say, amid the tremendous nuvise of 
our firing: 

“ Quarter! quarter! I havesurrendered! I can- 
not strike my flag, the halyards are foul!”’ 

We instantly ceased firing, and I was one of those 
sent on bard. The English captain had been killed, 
and as the cflicer left in command surrendered his 
sword, 1 recognized in him Lieutenant Ordway. The 
brig was the Boxer, and as fine a vessel as I would 
wish tosee. Wesoon discovered why the royal cross 
would not come down—it had been nailed to the 
mast. Many a time since have I listened to the 
song: 

* The Enterprise she tamed your Boxer, 
And made her quick for quarter call; 
At the masthead her flag was nailed, 
Her colors down she could not haul."’ 


Lieutenant Ordway looked a good deal crestfallen, 
and said nothing of Clara Manton. Arriving at 
Portsmouth, Frank and myselt proceeded homeward. 
Clara met me on the street with a smile no deeper 
than ber pearly teeth, and [ wondered what in this 
face and figure had so fettered me. Perhaps her 
strength of will. But it was all over, and she saw 
that I was changed. 

1 have not brought in the Shannon,” I said, “ but 
I have brought Lieutenant Ordway and his majesty’s 
brig Boxer.” 

Another object filled my heart, and the proud girl 
went her way. Already she had begun to meet the 
checks and chill airs inseparable from the later path 
of the coquette. 

‘*The Shannon for Clara,”’ I mused, ‘‘ the Boxer 
for—” I started, surprised. 

“Isabell Miss Rivers!’ 

I had nearly stumbled against her hurrying figure. 
But it was she, and I told her that Frank had come, 
and was even then at her house awaiting her. Come 
safe from the ocean battles. 

Scarlet and pale by turns, she was too greatly sur- 
prised to speak, but when she did so, her blue eyes 
were full of joy. At the door of her humble abode, 
humble to the world, but glorious to the spirit, we 
parted. bad 

Pleasant visits to the home of my brother midship- 
man succeeded. Beautiful drives in the country, 
and an excursion to Portland to see the Boxer were 
matters of course. And when once again I went to 
sea, all my dreams took color from a most lovely 
hope. In the new sloop-of-war Peacock I fought 
the Epervier, and when we came gloriously home 
with our prize, it was sweet to feel that there was 
one awaiting me who had not sent me forth to battle 
with a thoughtless jest. Erelong the officers of both 
ships congratulated me upon the capture of a prize 
by far the fairest which had been won by land or 
sea, 


THE MATCH-SELLER. 








“Matcues! Lucifer matches! Who'll buy my 
matches?” cried a piercing voice, as I was one morn- 
ing crossing the priucipal street of Padua; and this 
voice, strange to say, awoke a vague recollection in 
my mind. I looked round quickly to see from 
whom the sound proceeded, but the person who ut- 
tered it was hidden from my view by a crowd which 
had gathered betore the palace of the Count L—. 
It was in the year 1849, and thinking that some ar- 
rest (an event then unfortunately too common) was 
taking place, I was turning hastily away, when again 
that cry struck my ear, “‘ Matches! Lucifer matches! 
Count L—, wont you buy my matches?” AsI 
was in uniform, I opened a passage through the 
crowd without much difliculty, and perceived the 
Count L—— supporting in his arms his daughter, 
who had fainted—from what cause I was at that mo- 
ment unable to determine. 

‘Matches! Lucifer matches! Bay my matches,” 
repeated the match-seller, who stood at some little 
distance. The count raised his head, and cast 
around him alook in which hatred and fury were 
equally blended. He recognized me, and leaving 
Mademoiselle L—— to the care of attendants, who 
st that moment appeared at the door of the palace, 
he approached me, saying, in accents which trembled 
with the rage with which he was agitated: 

* Lieutenant M——, I beg you will cause that 
match-seller to be immediately arrested ; I denounce 
him as a most dangerous person.” 

‘* Pardon me, Cuunt L——, I cannot—” 

‘‘ Your duty obliges you,” interrupted he, with- 
out giving me time to finish. ‘‘I shall hold you re- 
sponsible for his safe custody. In half an hour I 
will be with you to explain my reasons, and to prove 
to you that he is a traitor and conspirator.” 

I was going to reply, but the count turned ab- 
ruptly away, as if to avoid further discussion, and 
entered his palace. 

** Lucifer matches! Buy my matches,Count L——,” 
again cried the individual who had jast been de- 
nounced to me. 

* Lucifer matches! Buy my matches!” echoed the 
crowd, with loud laughter. 

I advanced towards the originator of all this noise, 
and was about to seize him by the arm, to conduct 
him to the guard-house, as adisturber of the public 
tranquillity, when he turned his head, and, to my 
great astonishment, I recognized in him my school- 





fellow, Georges L——, the younger brother of Count 
L—. The recognition was mutual; but I hesitated 
a moment whether I ought to claim acquaintance 
with so doubtful a character. At last I exclaimed: 

“ You here, in Padua, Georges?” 

** Only the last few days,” he replied, in a troubled 
and undecided voice. 

“ And what are you doing here?” 

“ You can see; I sell matches.” 

* But the Carnival is over. Why, then, this mas- 
querade?” : 

“it is no masquerade,” he answered, quietly; 
“ had I wished to disguise myself, 1 could have done 
so much more effectually.” 

As we were still surrounded by the crowd, I asked 
him to accompany me to my house, which was not 
far distant. 

“Is it an order, or an invitation? No matter,” he 
added, suddenly, ‘‘I am ready to follow you either 
as guest or prisoner.” 

On arriving at my rooms, I placed a bottle of wine 
on the table, and filling two glasses, I begged him to 
explain his present extraordinary position. 

“In other words, you desire to hear my history,” 
said he. 

* Yes, for to all appearance it is not an everyday 
one.” 

“ God forbid that it should be,” he replied; ‘‘ how- 
ever, you shall hear it, and I only wish that [ could 
publish it throughout the world.” 

His features became fixed and rigid; for some time 
he appeared lost in dark and painful recollections, 
but suddenly passing his hand over his eyes, as if to 
dispel some frightful dream, he addressed me in a 
firm, though bitter and sarcastic voice: 

“You know enough of my early life to be aware 
that my brother and I were never united in that 
bond of fraternal love of which people talk so much; 
as children we never agreed, and as young men the 
wide difference of our political opinions rendered us 
almost enemies. My brother, for reasons of his own, 
dissembled bis hatred to the Austrian government, 
and wore the mask of a good and loyal subject. 
When I discovered what were his secret sentiments, 
being unwilling to denounce him, I quitted his roof, 
and ceased to trouble myself with him or his family. 
Would to God he had followed the same line of con- 
dact towards me!—it would have been better for us 
all.” 

He stopped, as if overwhelmed by the bitter 
thoughts which crowded to his mind, but after a 
pause, recovered himself and proceeded: 

* IT obtained an appointment in the war office, and 
for some time the current of my life was calm and 
peaceful. Then came a brief period of supreme hap- 
piness. I loved, deeply and truly, and I was belov- 
ed. In a few short months Rosina was mine. I 
only waited to celebrate our nuptials, until my ma- 
jority should give me the right of doing so, without 
the consent of my brother, who strongly opposed my 
intended marriage, and would have forced me to 
contract an alliance with the rich and noble family 
of B—-, hoping thus to augment his own power 
and influence. One evening, on going to pay my ac- 
customed visit to Rosina, 1 found with her a certain 
Broglio, one of my brother’s creatures. Agitated 
and alarmed, Rosina threw herself into my arms, 
and besought me with tears to save her from the in- 
sults of Broglio. Furious with rage, I rushed upon 
the miscreant, who was leaving the room as quietly 
as possible, and forced him down the stairs with so 
much violence that he feil, and sustained some se- 
vere bruises. A few weeks after this incident, I 
received a letter from him, returning, with fulsome 
and exaggerated thanks, a bank-note for a hundred 
florins, which I had lent him some time betore. This 
loan had quite escaped my memory, and, unfortu- 
nately, I had not made it out of my own purse. 
When Broglio had called at my office to ask me for 
the money, of which he had instant need, I had not 
80 much of my own with me, but I did not hesitate 
to take it from the cash intrusted to my care, intend- 
ing to replace it early the next morning—nothing 
was more easy; but on receiving Broglio’s letter, it 
struck me that I had never repaid the money. Tv 
seize the necessary sum, to rash tothe cflice, was my 
first thought, but it was already too late; the admin- 
istration, warned by au anonymous letter that my 
accounts were not in order, had caused them to be 
verified an hour before. I was arrested, tried, and 
condemned to six years’ solitary confinement. The 
only grace that was accorded me, was the permis- 
sion to bid adieu to Rosina, who, nearly mad with 
grief and indignation, could only swear eternal fidel- 
ity. It is useless to describe to you my sufferings 
during thos: six long years. At last I wasfree! My 
first impulse was to see Rosina. I hurried to her 
abode—all was silent and deserted. I demanded her 
new address. 

“¢Tomb Namber 5, in the catacombs of the ceme- 
tery,’ was the answer. 

“T did not even tremble at this terrible news. 
Rosina was dead, and I thanked Heaven for it. Had 
she lived to partake my sad destiny, I felt I should 
only have condemned her to a slower and more cruel 
death. I went tranqailly to the churchyard; I pass- 
ed two days and nights kneeling before her tomb; 
the third day I returned to the city. I went to see 
my friends, but I had forgotten that though the law 
accords pardon to the criminal who has expiated his 
fault, society is not so merciful, and I was every- 
where received asa thief. 1 presented myself at my 
brother’s, only to be shown the door by his lackeys. 
This did not astonish me; I foresaw what reception 
awaited me, and my visit was only made as a matter 
of etiquette. I should have been sorry to deprive 


him of such an opportunity of manifesting’his broth- 
erly love. Obliged to work for my daily bread, I ob- 
tained the necessary authority to sell matches in the 
streets. I installed myself before the palace of my 
brother, and every time that he or any of his family 
appeared in the street I hastened to offer them my 
matches, His wife and daughter were soon afraid 
to show themselves; but the count, whose breast 
never knew either shame or pity, continued day after 
day to support tis outrage with a front of steel. The 
people whom these scenes amused were soon inter- 
ested in me, and when my relationship. to_,the count 
became known, delighted in hooting and insulting 
him; and to this expression of public feeling my 
brother appeared more sensible. He then tried tu 
have me driven away by the police. This plan not 
succeeding, he sent to propose to me the most bril- 
liant offers if I would consent to quit Padua; but my 
new position suited me; I held to my post and sold 
my matches. Broglio, who inhabits the palace of 
the count, was so afraid of meeting me, tuat, as long 
as I was before it, he never dared leave the house. 

“I have now related my history! What think 
you of the scene you witnessed this morning?” 

Too much moved to reply, 1 coukd only murmur, 
“Poor Georges!’’ I was still considering in what 
terms I could console him, and induce him to re- 
nounce his plan of revenge, when there was a knock 
at the door, and the count entered. On perceiving 
his brother, he started back. I rose and went for- 
ward to meet him, hoping to seize a moment in 
which to reconcile the two brothers; but the furious 
glance with which the count regarded us soon con- 
vinced me that my efforts would be vain. 

Georges, who remained quietly seated, asked his 
brother if he desired to purchase some matches. The 
latter, without replying, turned to me and said hast- 
ily, “* The miserable man who sits there is guilty of 
treason; he has arms concealed in his house, and he 
distributes them secretly in the city.” 

“Ah!” cried Georges, “you know where I 
live?” 

The count was silent. This question seemed to 
embarrass him greatly. I repeated it, and begged 
him to name the abode of his brother. 

** It is only to-day that I have discovered his guilty 
intentions, by an anonymous letter which does not 
give me his address; but I shall soon know it; I 
have ordered my people to find it out, and to bring 
it me here,” said he, at length. 

“Truly,” replied Georges, “‘ your plan is well con- 
ceived, Count L——! So you have given the arms 
to your creatures, and when they have deposited 
them in my chamber, they will hasten here, and 

the of your project.” 

“It is a pity,” continued Georges, “that you 
should have taken so much trouble—nothing would 
have been easier than to ask me my address. However, 
I will give it to you—at least, my sammer residence, 
for it is only in winter I inhabit the town; I sleep 
every right at the foot of Tomb Number 5, in the 
cemetery.” 

The count turned pale as death and grasped at 
the back of a chair fur support, but recovering him- 
selt, said, hastily: ° 

“| see plainly I can make no impression here, I 
shall carry wy complaint elsewhere ;’ and he strode 
towards the door. I interposed, saying: 

* Excuse me, Count L——, my duty obliges me to 
arrest you.” 

** Arrest me!” cried he, insolently. 

“Yes,” Lreplied; “I am convinced you are the 
only traitor here.” 

The count retreated towards the window, but find- 
ing there was no escape in that quarter, he turned 
upon me, and a violent struggle ensued. At last, 
with the aid of myd tic, he was d, Georges 
remaining motionless, as it unwilling to aid in the 
capture of his brother. I invited him to make my 
house his home, but, in reply, he only demanded 
abruptly if he had been the means of denouncing his 
brother. I assured him that the count had betray- 
ed himself. The end proved that my suspicions 
were well founded; in his palace was fuund an 
immense number of arms of all kinds, and his pa- 
pers disclosed the existence of a conspiracy with 
most extensive ramifications. Broglio and three oth- 
ers of his class were arrested; anil with the count 
were tried, found guilty, and shot within twenty- 
four hours atterwards. : 

Georges continued to live with me, but he had un- 
dergone a great change; he would remain for hours 
without speaking, and I began to fear that his rea- 
son was atfected. About a week after the execution 
of his brother, on returning home one evening, | 
found him suffering the most terrible pain. Not- 
withstanding his agony, he uttered no complaint, no 
sigh escaped him. Just betore his death he exclaim- 
ed, “ Pardon, pardon, O God!” And with the name 
of Rosina on his lips, he expired. 

Long years have passed since then. As far as I 
could understand from the few words he let full, he 
looked upon himself as the murderer of his brother, 
and unable to endure this terrible idea, the unbhap- 
py man had steeped the ends of his matches in red 
wine, and drank off the poisoned draught. 








A Frenchman giving an account of his travels in 
the United States, said in a letter, that while on 
board our steamboats he felt the same degree of 8¢- 
curity that he sbould have experienced had he resid- 
ed in the third story of a house of which the base- 
ment was a powder magazine, with the house burning 
down. 
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CASTLES IN THE AIR. 


~~ 


BY MARIA J. BISHOP. 


I dreamed a happy day had come, 
When all on earth was fair: 

Bright rose, in many a sparkling dome, 
My castles in the air. 

There heart, not form; there worth, not wealth; 
There deeds, not words, do reign ; 

Others are loved instead of self, 
And courage smiles at pain. 

Spare, stern truth, my lofty towers— 
Brilliant, light and fair— 

Let me rear, a few brief hours, 
Castles in the air! 


There are youth and beauty meekly 
Lighting fair a home; 

There is patience calmly, sweetly 
Bearing sorrow's doom; 

Envy comes not near my portals, 
Pride lays down its palm, 

Each the lot of weary mortals 
Strives to cheer and calm. 


Honor tramples on ambition, 
Patriots live again: 

Bound on high and holy mission— 
Good, not gold their aim. 

Heroes their bright helmets rearing, 
Ne’er the pass will yield; 

Old Thermopylez revering— 
Dying under shield. 


Love her plighted vow is breathing 
In my halls of air, 

And through life, like ivy wreathing, 
Makes hope's ruins fair. 

Smiling, though all else forsake him, 
Never can he roam; 

Earth may frown, but love will make him 
Still a happy home. 


No: thou frownest, and they tremble— 
Bastion, keep and tower! 

Ah, too little they resemble 
Life for one brief hour. 

Still I find a dreamy pleasure 
On the golden air 

Building. from bright fancy's treasure, 
Castles in the air. 

Trath, mid all life's storm-clouds driven, 
Still thy power I dare! 

Virtue builds with rays of heaven 
No castles in the air. . 


+ => 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A BRACE OF SURPRISES. 


BY N. P. DARLING, 





WELL, Fred, I suppose you are going to the mas- 
querade to-night?” said Peltenham, as we met on 
the street that morning. 

* No, [ think not,” I answered. 

“ Pshaw! man, it will be the masquerade of the 
season. What is the trouble with you this morning, 
you look as blue and glum as a last year’s ghost?” 

“Why, you know I am haunted, Felix, not’ by a 
disembodied spirit, but by a woman, and as I spent 
three hours with her last night at Mrs Dunlap’s, 
playing backgammon, it is no great wonder if I look 
biue this morning,’ I replied. 

‘* What, were you basking in the sunshine of Su- 
sannah’s smiles last evening?” cried Felix, laughing. 

“ Yes, and she told me that she was going to be at 
the masquerade to-night, and therefore J shall be at 
home.” 

‘* But she will not be there. I met her at the de- 
pot with her sister, not ten minutes ago. I under- 
stood her that she was going to New York,” said 
Felix, ; 

“And Antoinette, her sister?” 

“ Will be at the masquerade.” 

“ Then, by George, 1’ll go, Felix, and 1’ll find her 
out, and tell her—well, you know what, my boy; and 
who knows but what there may be an elopement be- 
tween this and to-morrow morning?” 

“You never’ll have a better chance,” cried Felix, 
“and if I can help you (and of course I can, for sister 
Minnie will be sure to know what costume Antoi- 
nette is to wear), I will.” 

“T think I should recognize that form anywhere.” 

“Yes, perhaps; but it would be more easily done, 
if you knew what it was arrayed in.” 

“ Of course; and then I should want to be posi- 
tively sure, befure committing myself.” 

“Oc it might lead to rather unpleasant consequen- 
ces, Fred.” 

* Egad, yes.” 

‘* Well, never fear, Minnie will give me all the 
necessary information; and,” turning to go, ‘“‘ where 
shall I see you again?” 

“ Come to my room this evening, and we'll take a 
hack from there to the ball.” 

“Ihave promised to accompany Minnie; but— 
well, I can see you there. How shall 1 know you?” 

“I shall appear as a knight of the olden time, in 
fallarmor. You will know me by the red cross on 
my shield. And you?” 

‘* A Highland laddie, in tartan plaid. If there are 
others in a similar costume, and you do not recog- 
nize me, I will make myself known. Gvod morning, 

Fred.” 

“* Be sure and obtain the required information ” 

“ Yes.” He waved his hand, and turning the cor- 
ner, passed out of sight, leaving me to luxuriate in 
dreams of coming happiness. 


{ eyes glistened through her domino. She laid her 


And now perhaps it would be as well to tell you 
who the above-mentioned Antoinette was. ‘* Who 
was her father, who was her mother?” etc.,, as the 
poet asked, when speaking of a young lady, who you 
remember, got so completely “‘ wet through,” I will 
endeavor to enlighten you. 

Mr. Louis Funtenoy, a gentleman whose hair was 
whitened by the frost of seventy winters, was the 
father ofa family of ten girls—three pair of twins in- 
cluded—pamed respectively—but pshaw! we'll dis- 
pense with calling the roll. It is oniy with the two 
youngest that we have to do, for the rest were all 
married years ago, and that, too, in the order that 
old Baptista was determined that his daughters 
should marry, the eldest first, and so following. 
Susannah Fontenoy was not strikingly beautiful. 
I make this statement deliberately, with a full con- 
sciousness of the fact that tastes differ. She may 
have had admirers, but if so, they worshipped her as 
the Mexicans did the sun, at a distance. Though 
her hair wus flame-colored, no woths were attracted 
by its brightness; and though her eyes were bright, 
no poetical young man likened them to the stars of 
heaven, although from the obliquity of her vision, 
they might have been compared to two comets with 
their tails crossed. Her nose, perhaps, was her 
greatest attraction. I can compare it to nothing but 
the leaning tower of Pisa, and yet, the resemblance 
was not so strong but what if a person were familiar 
with the general appearance of the two, he could 
distinguish between them. And her mouth—but I 
can go no further. Suffice it to say that it was lovely, 
but yet so extensive that should a lover commence at 
one corner to kiss to the other, he would begin 


“To loathe the taste of sweetness, whereof a little 
More than a little is by much too much," 


before the task was accomplished. Her form was as 
beautifully rounded and as plump asa clothes-horse. 
There! my young friend, if you are an artist, I 
fancy you can paint a very good portrait of Susannah 
from that description. You see her face distinctly 
with your mind’s eye, eh? Well, my dear sir, just 
try to imagine now, what your feelings wouli be, 
were the owner of such a face in love with you, for 
Susannah was in love with me, and she took no 
pains to conceal it. She haunted me day and \night. 
Wherever I went she was sure to come, and I had 
to be attentive to her, or at least, I didn’t dare to be 
rude, because I loved her sister. 
I was going to tell you about Antoinette before, 
but Susannah came in the way, as usual, and I had 
to dispose of her first. There was no family resem- 
blance between the two. Her features were as per- 
foct as her sister’s were imperfect; and she had a 
complexion “like rose-leaves swimming in pure 
milk ;” and ber eyes were dark, and her hair was 
darker, and her voice was sweet as the song of the 
lark or the nightingale; and she never dared to visit 
the country in the summer season without a veil 
over her face, because the bees, wasps, hornets, etc., 
always mistook her mouth tur # rosebud. 
I had beeu intimaiely connected with the Fonte- 
noys for nearly a twelve-month, and from the first I 
had conceived a strong atcachment fur Antoinette, 
and I hoped that my affections were returned; but 
this was something that I had never had an oppor- 
tunity of finding out, for contrive as I would, I 
could never meet her except in her sister’s company, 
who managed to intercept a score or so of loving 
glances that were intended for Antoinette. 
And so you can imagine with what joy I looked 
forward tothe masquerade, where, aloue with my 
heart’s idol, [ could pour out my love, and receive 
from her lips the whispered contession that that love 
was returned. 
It was between nine and ten o’clock that night 
when | entered the ball-room, which was already 
crowded. The first glance at the scene made me 
dizzy, among such a multitude of moving forms, 
arrayed so grotesquely. There were 


—" dresses splendid, but fantastical, 
Masks of all times and nations, Turks and Jews, 
And harlequins and clowns, with feats gymnastical, 
Greeks, Romans, Yankee-doodles and Hindoos."’ 


Tigers waltzed with naiads, and elephants with 
Turkish ladies with brilliant trowsers and gay tur- 
bans. An immense serpent was walking with a 
graceful wiggle, beside a camelopard, while a wolf 
was chasing a pretty mermuid, and an ostrich was 
waking love to an alligator. 

While I stood looking upon the scene, totally ob- 
livious to my own personal appearance, some one 
touched my arm. I turned and recognized Felix, 
who was arrayed in Scotch plaid, with his face cov- 
ered by a black mask. 

“Sir Knight,” said Felix, ‘‘ purchase a bouquet 
from the flower girl yonder, for your lady-love.” 

“Antoinette?” I whispered. - 

*‘ Yes, Hurry, or she’ll be lost in the crowd. I 
wish you success.” And with that he left me; and 
soon after I saw him dahcing with the Queen of 
Sheba. 

“Yes, it was my heart’s delight that I now saw be- 
fore me, with a basket filled with bouquets upon her 
beautiful white arm. I recognized that sylph-like 
form, those alabaster shoulders, and those beauteous 
l-imbs. I hastened towards her, but my progress 
was interrupted by a fair-faced nun, whose dark 


white handon my arm, as if to detain me. If I 
stopped to whisper nonsense to her, I should lose 
sight of the flower-girl, and it might be difficult find- 
ing her again. 
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said I, ‘‘ remember your vows and let me pass.” 


commotion among the lace that covered her snowy 





“ Come, pensive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, steadfast and demure,"’ 


** Whom seek you, Sir Knight?” 

That voice! I turned pale under my mask. 

“I go to seek my lady-love. Away!” I cried, and 
throwing her hand from my arm, I rushed to the 
side of my flower girl. 

“ Will you have a bouquet, Sir Knight?” 

* Yes, I will-take them all,” I answered. 

« "Tis he!” she cried, dropping her basket, while 
her little heart fluttered wildly, to judge from the 


bosom. 

I was not prepared for 80 much emotion on her 
part. She must love me, else why be so moved by 
my voice? The thought was blissful! 


** A rapture that was almost pain 
Throbbed in my heart and filled my brain."" . 


I seized her trembling band and pressed it to my 
bosom. 

“ Frederic,” she sighed. 

“Darling,” I murmured, “ canst thou love me?” 
“TI cantest do anything else, my own Frederic,” 
she answered. 

** Don’t try, love. 
those lovely features.” 
‘© When the clock strikes twelve.” 

* Not till then, when I have waited so long to 
call you my own?” 

*¢ Why didn’t you tell me 80 before?” she asked. 
*T’ve had no opportunity until now. Your sister—” 
“Ah! she loves you too.” 

* ¥es, and she is here to-night, although Pelten- 
ham told me this morning that she had gone to New 
York. He met you at the depot, 1 believe.” 

* No, I have not seen Mr. Peltenham for a week.” 
“Notseen him? Why—” 

‘Hush! my sister, the nun, is right behind us, 
Let us walk.” 

As we moved away, I thought I heard the nun 
sigh. ‘Ha, ha, the lovely Susannah is blocked out 
of the game for once,” I muttered, but my compan- 
ion did not hear me. 

We sought and found a retired spot near one of the 
windows, and there, with the lovely flower girl lean- 
ing on my breast, I told her all my love. 

As I concluded the story of my hopes and fears, I 
laid my hand lightly on her mask, and looking down 
at her with eyes running over with love, I whispered: 
** And now, darling, give me one kiss. Let me seal 
my vows upon those lips.” 

* At twelve o’clock.” 

“O, why must I wait, dearest? Let me but for 
one moment feast these eyes upon thy charme, and 
press one kiss upon those ruby jips. There is no one 
near to see, but thine own Frederic,” 1 whispered. 

“ Willone glance suffice?” she asked, laughing 
musically. y 

** Yes, darling.” 

She raised her domino. 

** Susannah!” 

“ Frederic,” she answered, covering—I don’t know 
how many square inches of my face with those lips. 

** Gott in Himmel!” 

“ Why, Frederic, what is the matter?” 

“Matter? Woman, I am undone!” I groaned. 
“TI thought—I thought it was Antoinette.”’ . 

“The nun.” 

“The nun? O, let me go to her.” 

“ Never, never, my Frederic, my love, my husband 
that is to be,’”’ she cried, throwing her arms around 
my neck. “I will never let you leave me again un- 
til we are one.” 

O fuol, fool, fool!’? 1 moaned, tearing my beard. 

‘Do you apply that epithet to me, Mr. Frederic 
Diddibug?” she asked, while the fire shot trom her 
eyes Crossways. : 

** No, O no, I make no applications.” 

“And will you marry me?” 

“ Yes, any time—now if you wish. Let the execu- 
tion take place as soon as possible,” I answered. 

“To-night then, as you are 80 anxious. Lead me 
to the dressing-room, aud do you obtain a carriage.” 

She took my arm, and resuming her mask we hur- 
ried through the crowd. But as we came out of the 
alcove where this pleasant denouement: had taken 
place, I saw the nun standing near, where she must 
have heard every word we had uttered. 

Leaving Susannah at the doorof the dressing- 
room, I hastened from the hall, to find a carriage to 
convey us to the house of my friend, the Rev. Soc- 
rates Hilyer, who I knew would be only too well 
pleased to do me a favor. A favor! Well, he would 
think it so, at least. 

As I stepped out upon the sidewalk, the darkness 
almost seemed palpable, and the rain was falling in 
torrents. Whata night for a wedding! and with 
such abride! I could not repress a shudder as I 
thought of her, and of the terrible fate to which I 
was rushing on. 

QO,” can I not escape it?” I cried, in the most in- 
tense agony of soul, clasping my hands wildly to- 

gether, and straining my eyes to pierce the darkness 
around me, while thoughts too dark and dreadful to 
be written filled my brain. I was 


—" as one who on the brink 
Of a dark river stands and sees 
The waters flow, the landscape dim 
Around him waver, wheel and swim, 
And, ere he plunges, stops to think 
Into what whirlpool he may sink.’"’ 


But give me one glimpse of 


“ Away, base and unmanly fears!” I cried, ‘‘ I will 


when morning dawns I shall be beyond her reach 
What shall hinder me?” 

© L will!” 

Her hand was on my arm. She hadcome close to 
my side in the darkness, and now held me firmly in 
her grasp. 

‘Whither thou goest I will go, for I think you 
will make as good a beau as B»az, and a better bus- 
band; and whither thou dodgest I will dudge, tor 
thou shalt not escape me.’’ 

‘* It is fate,” I groaned. ; 

‘© Yes, it is your tal/ek. Isthe carriage in readi- 
ness?” 

‘‘ Here is one.” I hailed the driver, and assisted 
= into the hack. ‘ Drive to Pine street, No. 

00.”” 

‘To Mr. Hilyer’s?” 

“ Yes.” 

** All right.” 

The driver mounted his box, and the coach rolled 
away, splashing through the mud, the rain and the 
darkness. I sank into a corner, and pulled my paste- 
board helmet over my eyes, while my companion 
withdrew to the opposite corner, and wrapping lier 
cloak about her masquerading dress, with the hood 
drawn over her head, resigned herself to pleasant 
fancies, no doubt. 

I shall not attempt to describe my feelings during 
the ride. No words passed between us until thé car- 
riage stopped at Mr. Hilyer’s door. I thought there 
had been too many words already. 

* T will get out and ring the bell, and you can re- 
main in the carriage until some one comes to the 
door,” I said, as the hackman let down the steps. 

* No, I will go with you,” she answered, taking 
myarm. “I might lose you in the darkness, else.”” 
We went up the steps together, and I rang the 
bell without another word. I felt that the last ray 
of hope had fied now; nothing but a miracle could 
save me from this woman, whose love was worse 
than death to me. 

I had seen a light in one of the upper rooms of the 
house, and in answer to the bell, I saw it descending 
the stairs, A key rattled in the lock, the bolt flew 
back, the door was pulled open, and Mr. Hilyer 
stood before us, lamp in hand. 

“Mr. Diddibug!” His amazement could only be 
equalled by my misery. 

‘Mr. Hilyer,” said I, in a weak and tremulous 
voice, ‘‘ I have come—I have come, sir, or rather we 
have come to be—to be married, sir.” 

“Oho! Mr. Diddibug, is that all?” and Mr. Hil- 
yer smiled pleasantly. 

* Alll Is not that enough, sir?” I asked, fiercely. 

** Why, you have come at an unusual hour, for the 
performance of the ceremony; but walk in. I sup- 
pose you have the certificate?” 

“ Certificate!”” 1 turned to my companion with a 
gleam of triumph in my eyes. ‘‘Do you hear that, 
Sa—— what Antoinette! my darling, my first love 
and my last, is it possible that I see thee before me? 
Do these eyes deceive me? No, no, it is, it is, my 
dear Antoinette. ‘Come, pensive nun,’ ‘come rest 
in this bosom ;’ ‘ but where, tell me where,’ is ‘the 
girl I left behind me?’” And I drew Antuinette to 
my breast, and while the minister was staring at me 
with wide-open eyes, thinking, doubtless, that L 
must be insane, I pressed a dozsn kisses upon her 
lips. 

‘¢ And now,” said I, turning to the minister, ‘I 
am ready to be married; but first, perhaps you 
would like an explanation of my rather singular 
conduct; and you, Antoinette, must clear up part of 
the mystery, for I don’t understand it all.” 

** IT can explain it all,” replied she. “In the first 
place, you madea confidant of Mr. Pelt -nham, who 
only a few days ago made me an offer of marriage 
which I rejected. Being jealous of you, he very 
naturally wished to cause us all the trouble hecould, 
and if possible betray you into a proposal of marriage 
to my sister. You know the result. I followed you, 
and heard your confession of love to Susannah, and 
your chagrin when you discovered your mistake. 
You thought you could distinguish between the tones 
of her voice and mine; but there again you were 
mistaken; and so I fullowed you out of the hall, and 
you know the rest.” 

“And now we must be married to-night, darling.” 

‘¢ But you have no certificate,” replied Mr. Hilyer. 
‘‘ Why not take Miss F ntenoy home to-night, and 
be married to-morrow?” 

** What, and face Susannah? I haven’t courage 
enough for that,” I replied, turning pale. ‘‘Can’t 
we leave the city? What time does the next train 
go?” 

** At four o’clock.” 

* Then we will go on that to B——, and if you will 
come on in the next train, with the necessary papers, 
Mr. Hilyer, you will do me a great favor, which [ 
shall never forget.” 

And so, he being an old friend of mine, who did 
not think it beneath his vignity to aida pair of dis- 
tressed lovers, very willingly consented to my pro- 
posal; and at four o’clock we left the city, and at two 
o’clock in the afternvon of the same day (the 28th of 
January, 18—), Antoinette and 1 were made one 
flesh. 

As for Mr. and Mrs Fontenoy, they were not qaite 
pleased, at first, with the unceremonious way in 
which I carried off their daughter, bat their dis- 
pleasure did not last long; aud Susannah, after ig- 
noring our existence for six months, at last learned 
to forgive us, and at this present moment she is dan- 
dling the infant Frederic on her knee, and it is ru- 
mored that she is really going to marry Felix 








be free. The darkness shall cover my flight, and 


Peltenbam. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. + 


BY GRACE H. HORR. 


She sits so demurely there, all the long day; 

No sigh when she's sad, and no laugh when she's gay ; 
For why should a governess ever be sad! 

Or why should a governess ever be glad! 


Yes, there she sits, looking so grave and so prim, 
Of wisdom and patience just full to the brim! 

But scarcely she’s more than a child in her years, 
And ready to gush o'er with smiles, or with tears, 


She's just where the child and the woman have met,* 
The woman is weak, and the child prevails yet, 

Poor maiden! a mixture of frailty and power; 

O, hushed be the storms that around thee would lower! 


She moves with a pure and womanly grace, 

The dawning of intellect gleams in her face; 

She plods, day by day, when so wearicd and tired, 
Casts day-dreams behind her—because she is hired! 


If tendrils of love round her pupils she flings, 

Or fondly to some fancied friendship she clings, 
Or tenderer feelings her youthful heart move,— 
Ah stop !—Your vocation Is teaching—not love! 


She sees people honored, and wiser than she, 

Regardless of virtue and soft charity; 

And thoughts that are strange have passed through her 
young head, 

Though only a governess—earning her bread! 


She gropes in the dark, and would find the true light— 
The light that reveals what is wrong—what is right; 
She's somewhat confused—she's almost a child— 
Have you such a one, who could not be beguiled ? 


She shrinks from coarse women, with eyes that are bold, 
Who falsely impose, with their tinsel for gold; 

She shrinks from the men, with their flattering eyes, 
And still for one true heart she yearningly sighs! 


She, too, has her heroes,—the men she could love !— 
Just think,—that young girl, dressed in gray, like a dove, 
The good and the noble—the champions of truth!— 
Excuse the romance, and remember her youth. 


But whom have we here, on this bright holiday ? 

The woman is gone, and the child is at play! 

Away o'er the fields, in her wild, girlish glee, 

With the brooks and the flowers, and her own fancies free ! 


* In regard to this line I would say, that sometime af- 
ter writing it, ] read a line almost similar, quoted ina 
paper, | do not know from what writer. I was surprised 
and sorry; but concluded to leave mine as it was, as it 
was original with me. I make this explanation lest I 
might be accused of that meanest of all kinds of larceny 
—plagiarism. G. HH. 


mt > 
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THROUGH DARKNESS TO LIGHT. 





My life commenced 80 entirely anew twenty years 
ago, that the earlier part of my history seems al- 
most to belong to another stage of existence. 

The fairest of my early recollections is of a pale, 
sweet, saintly face that used to bend over me in my 
little bed, and rest with soft cheeks against mine. 
The sweetest sounds | have ever heard were the low 
songs my mother used to sing over me. At some pe- 
riod later it was she who used to lie still in a long 
white bed, her golden hair, like a saint’s glory, round 
her beautiful white face, and it was I who used to be 
lifted up each morning to kiss her, or stand on a 
chair by the bedside and gaze in silent wonder till 
her blue eyes would fill with tears, and she would 
litt her white arms towards me, and draw down my 
cheeks, and eyes, and lips to hers. In the nursery 
and hall, and with any of the servants, or even with 
my father, 1 was wild and noisy, but in my mother’s 
presence I was another being, and felt only awe and 
love, My life would have been strangely different 
had she lived. 

Now that 1 think again of the long-past scene, I 
can feel once more the wild, hot kisses my mother 
gave me the last time I was admitted to her room, 
and the deep look of unatterable longing that filled 
her eyes as the nurse tried to bear me away—a look 
that impressed me with so strange a dread that I 
suddenly screamed aloud. For weeks and months 
ufterwards I cried and prayed to see my beautitul 
mother again, and could never understand what they 
meant in saying she had gone far away to her rest. 

I do not know if my father loved me much before 
this; the image of my mother so fills the early time, 
that I have scarcely a remembrance beside. But af- 
ter her death I think I must have been strangely 
neglected. Possibly my presence quickened too 
deeply his regrets for her; or, as I have often feared, 
he had not treated her tenderly, and did not find 
any remembrance of her pleasant. He had become 
possessed of the larger part of his wealth through 
this marriage, and had a life-interest in the property, 
which was settled on me. Iam unhappily convinced 
that my death would have been an agreeable relief 
tomy father. I was allowed to wander about the 
woods as I pleased; to ride anything, to boat or 
swim anywhere, and to get into as much danger as I 
liked. But 1 had acharmed life, and grew out of 
my original delicacy of constitution. 

When, atlength, I was sent toa grammar school, 
I was the greatest dunce of my age; and when, sub- 
sequently, I went to college, I did not even try to 
pass a single examination. I suppose I must have 
had then some menial powers, but they remained 
unawakened; perhaps, like much else in my nature, 
they were of late development. I have never tried 
to keep in remembrance the scenes of this part of my 
life. They were as little creditable as might be ex- 





pected in a young man left without any control, 
whose only tastes were for physical exercises, and a 
wild, free life. Of course, I easily found companions 
of the same order. In the vacations we made excor- 
sions together, and when college life came to an end, 
as I had neither the inclination nor the training for 
@ protessional career, I made the grand tour, as it 
was then called, and remained a long time on the 
Continent, 

During a)l this time I rarely visited home. There 
was @ new reason for this b2side the little liking be- 
tween my father andme. Some years after the death 
of my mother, he married again, this time also a wo- 
man of considerable property. 1 did not come home 
trom echool to be present at the wedding, but I saw 
her at the next Christmas holidays. 1 had hoped to 
find her like my mother; I remember thinking bow 
delightful it would be again to feel a beautitul face 
placed againrt mine, and the kisses of loving lips. 
The tirst glance at my stepmother dispelled at once 
my boyish hopes. In her dark, severe, though hand- 
some face, I telt there was no tenderness tor me. 
Experience confirmed this. She received me coldly, 
and never afterwards, even by accident, showed me 
any tenderness The following Christmas I found 1 
had a baby-brother. I remember thinking it the 
most ugly thing I had everseen. After this I only 
visited home at distant intervals of years. 

My half-brother, named Ralph—a name of very 
frequent recurrence in our family—I saw now and 
then as he grew up. A very opposite treatment was 
pursued with him; perhaps more to his detriment 
than the chill and neglect were to mine. He was 
petted, humored, indulged, and naturally spoilt. At 
least I thought so. But I was compelled to alter my 
opinion of his looks. He grew up singularly hand- 
some—an additional reason for general flattery, and 
the idolization of his mother. He was dashing and 
clever, too, and carried off prizes at school, and hon- 
ors at college. 

But in his twentieth year I met Ralph in Paris, 
and from that time felt no inclination to envy him 
for his qualities. I was ten years bis senior, and up 
to my thirtieth year had loafed about in the world 
aimlessly and uselessly. I had myself faults enough, 
but at least they were different trom my brother’s. 
There was a meanness and heartleesness about him, 
in the generous age, too, of early manhood, of which 
I telt myself tobe incapable. It would be absurd of 
me to attempt to apportion the blame, but I certain- 
ly think that, with his nature, the life of ceaseless in- 
dulgence which had been permitted him was the 
most disastrous possible 

Two years more passed, and on an excursion in 
Greece, the news suddenly reached me that my tath- 
er was dead, and that my presence in England was 
requisite for the arrangement of various family af- 
fairs. I hastened home. The old ball, and a great 
deal of property, was now mine; but it was quickly 
apparent that my stepmother expected to keep the 
place in which she had been living, and content me 
with an increased income, which should be paid me 
wherever I chose to wander. 

I quietly declined the arrangement, and astonished 
my stepmother and Ralph by intorming them that 
I meant to stay at home and superintend the affairs 
of my property myself. I felt that | had been 
wronged all my life, and was not disposed to submit 
furtber. A portion of the old hall—1 am not sorry 
to remember it was by far the most commodious part 
—I gave up freely tothem, but left my stepmother 
to be at all the charges of her own establishment. 

I lived quietly and simply enough, and commenced 
in good earnest to see after my affairs. For the first 
time in my life I had some responsibility and an ob- 
ject of interest. 1 worked very hard, but found mure 
delight in this than I had in any kind of pleasure. 
Under my father I found that my interests had been 
very indifferently remembered, and a great and im- 
mediate improvement of my property was possible 
notwithstanding my inexperience. And for the first 
time in my life I began to study, with what delight 
I can scarcely tell. 1 wanted some soils analyzed; I 
studied chemistry. Followed, out of mere pleasure, 
to geology, meteorology, natural philosophy. With- 
out doubt, a principal reason why I found my new 
life of activity and study so agreeable was the relief 
it afforded from the weariness I had begun to feel in 
ail the usual pursuita of a man of leisure. To escape 
from ennui was in itself an unexpected happiness. 
To this may be added the delight I felt, and the in- 
creased self-respect, at the discovery of my powers, 
and the employment of them. 


Il. 


Two years of quiet and content passed thus, and 
then came the events with which my real life seems 
to date. I learned to love a woman passionately. 
All till this is dim and indistinct, but every smallest 
incident, the slightest words and tones, from my first 
acquaintance with Blanche Ellerton, is as vivid as 
the scenes of to-day—and yet it is twenty years 
ago. 

The Ellertons, an old county family, had been 
friendly with ours for generations. Blanche’s father, 
&@ younger son, had entered the India Civil Service, 


grown rich and married late. To be near the rest of 


the family, he had bought a property which hap- 
pened to be for sale adjacent to ours. Here he lost 
his wife, and for a time made but rare visits to the 
place. He was devotedly attached to Blanche, his 
only child, and seemed never to leave her. At the 
period which I have now reached, he removed to 
Ellerton House at the end of the London season, 
witls the intention of spending the winter there. 





My stepmother had met the Ellertons somewhere in 
town that year—for she always spent a portion of 
the season there—und had, I fancy, ratber sedulously 
cultivated their acquaintance. Ralph, several years 
older than Blanche, had seen her frequently in their 
childhood, and occasionally at London, Paris or 
Rome, since they had grown up. With the old gen- 
tleman, her father, he was always a favorite, from his 
handsomeness and bright, dashing ways. Towards 
elderly people and those generally from whom he 
might ever bave anything to hope or to fear, Ralph 
showed but his best side; and there was really so 
much that was fine and fascinating about him that 
he could do this, 1 believe, without conscious dissi.w- 
ulation. 

Ralph'was away on a yachting croise when the 
Ellertons came down that autumn; but bis mother 
expected him week by week. She renewed her at- 
tentions to the Ellertons, to whom, therefore, natu- 
rally I was introduced. On the plea of her loneli- 
ness she even induced Blanche to pay her a week’s 
visit. I had reason to know that Ralph had prom- 
ised to be at home at that time; but he sent another 
of bis many excuses tor prolonging his absence—to 
hi- mother’s evident sorrow. 

My firat introduction to Blanche Ellerton was little 
remarkable. It was on the occasion of one of the 
first morning calls made on my stepmother by the 
Ellertons. I sat smoking in a loose Eastern robe in 
my much-littered study, the windows of which led 
into our gardén, and were now flung open to the 
warm air. A shadow crossed the sunlight; I looked 
up, and saw on the walk asmall, bent, white-haired 
old gentleman and a smiling young lady of about 
twenty years, fashionably dressed, on whose arm he 
leaned tenderly. 

** Here is the den of philosophy and magic of which 
I was telling you,” said my stepmother, advancing a 
step at their side; ‘‘and here is the wizard himself, 
sitting in the midst of his world-gathered trophies.” 
My stepmother often made use of me in some such 
way as this to give a kind of dignity to the family. 
Heaven knows, I deserved little enough the title of 
philosopher then—or now, for that matter. 

I put down my slippered feét from a chair, pushed 
aside a great book on my reading-table, and took two 
steps on to the outside walk. The introductions 
done, 1 invited Miss Etlerton, as 1 might a child, to 
step into the den, if she was not too much afraid of 
the magic. She looked into my eyes with an expres- 
sion of awe that amused me, and assented. The 
others f»llowed. I explained the uses of a number 
of the odd things I had accumulated in my wander- 
ings. The daughter was most interested in some 
Etruscan vases I had myself found, and in various 
antiquities I had brought from Egypt and the East. 
The father’s wonder was excited by some philosophi- 
cal instruments that happened to be standing in the 
room, and a glass case in which I had arranged the 
analysis of the earths on my property. Almost the 
only remark Miss Ellerton made was, on leaving, to 
the effect that it seemed too much delight for any 
one to be allowed the odors of the thick flowers 
round the windows, together with the perfume that 
filled my room like i gicians had too much 
advantage over other people. I had been smoking a 
scented Turkish pipe. 

I resumed my place and my book with undisturbed 
thoughts, and with no feeling that might have been 
&@ premonition that I had reached the drama of life. 
No vision of the girl’s face intruded on me for an in- 
stant. She seemed but as one of the thousand 
women in the world whom one can meet and pass 
without a second thought. 

A week later I met the Ellertons at a dinner-party 
at my stepmother’s. I went into society very little, 
and as usual, had declined to be present on this oc- 
casion, but conserited, as my stepmother seemed to 
wish it. I felt myself awkward and out of place in 
such scenes. In my wandering days I had habitually 
shunned all company of the highly proper order; it 
did not interest or amuse me. I never shone in such 
circles. At this dinner-party I remember I felt ex- 
ceedingly bored till I engaged in a discussion on the 
best system of the rotation of crops, with a country 
squire near me. Miss Ellerton had been taken down 
stairs by a young clergyman, with whom she talked 
with extreme interest about some recent archery 
meeting. I well remember now, though I scarcely 
remarked it at the time, that she paused to listen to 
my dry farming explanations, and that her eyes 
sometimes sought my face timidly when I fell into 
fits of abstraction. 

Blanche Ellerton sat opposite me at table, but I 
saw nothing remarkable in her. In the evening she 
sang, as did others, but I did not even distinguish 
which was her voice. I wished, as I had a thousand 
times before, that I was away in my study, or that it 
had been. consistent with the exigencies of society to 
have books for reading in the room. However, I 
was destimed once more to be aroused on a subject of 
interest. I awakened out of a long absence of 
thought to hear the young clergyman assuring a 
small group by me that Strauss, whose book was at- 
tracting mnch notice in England, had no apprecia- 
ble following in the German universities. I ven- 
tured to question this, giving my personal experience 
in the matter, but explaining that I took no side in 
the theological controversy. The cleygyman urged 
that I ought to take a side. With less reluctance 
than I should feel now, I indicated my reasons for 
not doing so. Some strong expressions of dissent 
around me proved the advisability of closing the 
discussion; but one listener, at least, seemed sorry 
for this, and Miss Ellerton looked on me with a gaze 
of greater awe than before. 








lll, 

IT was about a week after this that Miss Ellerton 
paid the week’s visit. I had my own small establish- 
ment of cook and valet, who knew my tastes; but I 
usually made a visit daily to my stepmother, to keep 
up the outward show of regard that always sub- 
sisted between us. So 1 saw the new visitor at least 
once aday. We talked, however, but little together, 
and I treated her simply as one of the ordinary 
good-natured, pleasant-looking young ladies, who 
are happily so numerous in the world. After my 
late dinner I sometimes went to my stepmother’s 
drawing-room for a cup of tea J was there one 
evening when the week was half through, and sat 
silent while my stepmother and Miss Ellerton in- 
dulged in an interchange of opinion regarding the 
looks, and style of dress, and ot living, of a number 
of their country acquaintance. I fell into a reverie 
on the insignificance of many of the interests that 
absorb mankind. From this I was aroused by an 
avpeal from my stepmother, and found that they 
were then as eagerly canvassing their London ac- 
quaintance. The question to me, on the character 
of gentlemen’s fali dress in German courts,I an- 
swered with an elaborateness and gravity that 
pleased my stepmother, but appeared to disconcert 
her visitor. Miss Ellerton saw that my interest in 
their subject was but an affectation. When I lapsed 
into silence she allowed my mother to talk on, mak- 
ing scarcely a remark herself. She tried to change 
the sul ject, and failing in this, complained of head- 
ache and retired, 

The next morning, as [ sat, smoking in my study, I 
saw her come out into the garden with a book. She 
walked up and down pensively, turning two or three 
times in the direction of the path that led by my 
rooms on to @ shrubbery, but returning on her steps 
as often, as if she could not make up her mind which 
way to go. At length, however, she came slowly 
down the walk. I looked up from my book indiffer- 
ently, and fancied she was somewhat pale. Her 
step seemed timid, and she made a good pretence of 
reading her book. When she came quite opposite 
my window she looked up shyly, and finding my gaze 
on her, blushed deeply. . 

‘She has much more diffidence than most young 
ladies; but one or two more seasons in town will 
remedy that virtue,” I thought. Then to save her 
embarrassment, I advanced to my open window and 
wished her good-morning. I noticed that she had 
one of my books—some poems of which I had spoken 
highly in her presence, and we had some talk about 
them. She hoped I did not mind her borrowing the 
book; said she found few that were interesting in 
the elegantly-bound collection of Mrs. Hargrave, 
and looked enviously at my crowded book-shelves. 
I offered to lend her any she pleased. She thanked 
me earnestly and advanced as far as the window, 
while I went to my shelves to make a selection. 
From the kind of books I had, I fancied this would 
be difficult. I said so simply, as I brought three or 
four for her inspection. For some time her features 
had shown the working of some hidden feeling as I 
made remarks on the works on my shelves, whose 
titles I read out; but when I made the apology for 
the dryness of the books I offsred her, she broke her 
silence in a voice whose tones of deep feeling she 
could not perfectly control. 

‘‘Of course you suppose, Mr. Hargrave, that I can 
only care for things that are trifling and stupid. 
You judge of me wholly from such talk as that of 
yesterday, that seemed to you so contemptible. 
But is this quite fair? You—you look down on me— 
I dare say I deserve it; but you make no allowances. 
Think of the frivolous educition we girls have; and 
the dull mental atmosphere in which we have to 
exist. Why, what other talk but mere gossip could 
Mrs. Hargrave have joined in yesterday? Even you 
talk the same in such company, or else say nothing. 
And a girl must not sit and say nothing. I—-lam 
ashamed to be always a mere trifler; but I have no 
one to help me be anything else.” 

Her voice, which had struggled to retain some 
calmness, now fairly broke, and she burst into a pas- 
sion of tears. I stood amazed. Something wholly 
new stirred my heart. Now, for the first time, I saw 
that Blanche Ellerton was beautiful. A flowing 
white morning-dress delicately showed her exquisite 
figure as she leant for support against the window. 
Her bosom rose and fell with her quick breathing. 
Her delicate hands clasped the book convulsively 
before her. Long brown hair fell in negligent ring- 
lets down her shoulders. The clear brown com- 
plexion of her face flushed to a richer hue. Her eyes, 
deep and black, shone splendid through the dazzling 
tears, lit with the flashes of a soul capable of noble 
things. I was awed and humble. It seemed & 
strange thing that such beauty should even for an 
instant in my life, stand before me in lowly appeal. 

An impulse came on me to kneel and kiss her hand, 
as I might a goddess, but instantly a sense of mY 
own ungainliness overwhelmed me. I was too old 
and too unhandsome to enact the part, even for & 
moment, of the lover of such a woman. The veil 
was torn from my eyes, and I knew her to be grand 
and beautiful in soul and body, and wholly my 8a- 
perior. Think it was a veil on my eyes if you will-— 
I did not, and do not to this day. 

_I stammered some apology, I kaow not what. 

She recovered her composure; dashed away the 
tears as if angry at their betrayal, took the books 
from my band without looking at me, and hastily 
turned away up the path to the hall. 

For some moments I did not move, but gazed on a8 
in a dream, when some rare spirit from another 
world vanishes before the eyes, and we know her re- 
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tention so impossible that we do not even uncon- 
) I tried in vain to read 
one other word that day. A revelation of surpassing 
| beauty had been made to me for the first time in my 
| life. Her exquisite form seemed still to rest against 
my window, and throb with its intense emotion, and 
the spot was hallowed. Her face seemed to gaze on 
me wherever I looked. The air trembled with her 
voice. I wandered into the woods, but the more 
lonely the spot the more present her spirit seemed 
to be. I longed to see her again, and yet dreaded it. 
What could she ever be to me but an unattainable 
good? 1t were better for my quietness uf spirit that 
lI should see her henceforth but rarely. This was 
my determination as I made my way homewards— 
and then I dressed and wade a visit to my step- 
mother, where I should see her. 





IV. 


Miss ELLERTON received me exactly as usual, 
without any trace of embarrassment; it was I only 
who felt ill at ease. I tried to join in my stepmother’s 
small conversation, but succeeded very ill. I found 
myself constantly trying to see again with my eyes 
whether Blanche Ellerton was the being revealed to 
me in the morning. I could not doubt it. Her form 
was perfect, appearing only to more advantage, I 
well remember, that night‘in a rich silk dress, cut 
down square at the breast, after some old fashion. 
Her features in repose were beautiful; ber deep 
brown eyes, full of light and softness, seemed trans- 
parent to a soul as fair. I never felt so much my 
awkwardness of figure and manner as now. It is 
likely that Miss Ellerton noticed my absences of 
speech, or it may have beén from another cause that 
she presently arose, fetched one of the books she had 
borrowed, and asked permission to read it aloud in 
order to have it explained. My stepmother smiled 
at this as a whim, but of course assented. The book 
chosen was Tucker's ‘‘ Light of Nature,” one of the 
driest, perhaps, I had lent ber. She read with an 
excellent low, clear vuice, and with much apprecia- 
tion, and seemed to understand my explanations. 
Not that I hada competent knowledge of the sub- 
jects to be explained, but still, through my old spells 
ot desultory reading, I was not wholly without infor- 
mation. This role suited me tolerably well; Miss 
Ellerton listened with untiring interest, and I recov- 
ered for the time my equability. 

The next day I was present at another dinner- 
party of my stepmother’s. As usual, I was awkward 
and silent. The only pleasant interval was when, in 
the drawing-room, Miss Eilerton found an oppor- 
tunity to talk with me about the murning’s reading. 
She sung. I could not understand why I had not 
noticed her vuice before. It was rich, clear as light, 
and of surprising delicacy. I sat entranced, She 
sang an old Italian song, full of longing, with unex- 
pected bursts of joy and of pathos; it seemed to me 
like an interpretation of her own soul, or of humau 
lite. I dared not look at her for some timé, and then 
I met her glance, and fancied that a tiush over- 
spread her face. It was only from her extreme sim- 
plicity and modesty of nature, [ tnought. Yet fora 
few moments I felt strangely happy. There was 
some bond of sympathy, however faint, between 
this beautiful soul and my own unlovely life. I re- 
solved that I would never do anything that might 
snap or weaken the frail tie. Others would have a 
far tenderer regard from her; I would be content if 
the present slight bond of interest would last. More 
I dared not expect. 

I am not surprised, as I now look back, that these 
were my feelings then. My whole experience—my 
neglected, unloved childhood, the unsuccess of my 
school and college life, my wild,"wandering, useless 
youth and manhood, my unfamiliarity with any repu- 
table and cultivated society—all concurred to in- 
crease a sense of diffidence and self-distrust that 
seemed natural to my ungainliness of figure and of 
feature. Trae, I had felt confidence enough in other 
society, but it was with men and women in some 
way my inferiors. And, indeed, I now rarely felt ill 
at ease with any man, but before this pure, great- 
svuled, beautiful girl I felt abashed and humbled. 
I felt old, careworn, disappointed, marked for per- 
petual failure—in striking contrast with her young, 
fair, fresh existence, opening to all beauty and hap- 
piness. 

The next day her visit terminated. 


Vv. 


SUDDENLY, and to me at least unexpectedly, 
Ralph a tew days later came home. 1 bappened to 
be strolling in the garden with a cigar, when he 
drove up in a dog cart heaped with luggage. Before 
the servants could come, his mother herself rushed 
down the hall-steps with a taint cry of surprise, and 
clasped him in her embrace as he stepped down. If 
she had felt annoyance at his delays, a light word of 
excuse, or even the sight of him, seemed toefface the 
impression. And I could scarcely wonder. He look- 
ed, I thought, handsomer than ever, his pleasant 
face browned by the sun and freshened by sea- 
breezes, his curling brown hair blown off his fine 
forehead, his dark eyes sparkling with pleasure as he 
bent his head gracefully to his mother’s cheek. A 
long drooping mustache gave a manliness to a beauty 
that would else have seemed too feminine. Involan- 
tarily a pang thrilled me as I thought how still more 
commonplace I should appear before Blanche with 
Ralph present too. But I remembered I had deter- 
mined that no consideration of this kind could have 
any deep interest for me. 








My half-brother and I met again with no more 
than our habitual moderate cordiality, and we saw 
but little of each other. Our tastes, as well as our 
dispositions, were widely different. He went much 
into society, welcomed everywhere, and enjoying the 
court he received. He hunted and fished, and some- 
times went shooting, but always in the company of 
some of the neighboring gentlemen. He was made, 
or had fitted himself, for a social existence, and could 
tolerate, if he did not enjoy, any society but his own. 

I did not care to be present at his first visite to 
Ellerton House, though my name was always in- 
cluded in their invitations. For a time I saw noth- 
ing of Blanche, heard nothing of her—yet lived in 
the constant thought of her every day. I blamed 
myself, straggled against my passion, set myself to 
discover why this woman, of all others, should have 
awakened it, but found that in all this my thoughts 
were still occupied with her. Inexplicable or not, 
folly or sense, the feeling was unconquerable. It 
might be infatuation; it was love. 


VI. 


RALPH had been at home about a fortnight, when 
one morning he sauntered up to me in the garden, 
accepted a cigar from me, and joined in my stroll 
towards the shrubbery. When we were quite be- 
yond earshot he remarked in a careless tone that his 
private affairs were in a more ruinous condition than 
ever, and that he had almost resolved upon a des- 
perate step. I awaited his full explanation. He was 
again deeply involved in debt, his almost chronic 
condition; he had become entangled in some un- 
pleasant complications, which he only hinted at, and 
which he said had been increased on his late yacht- 
ing excursion; he had lately taken to play heavily, 
too, but this was with the view simply of restoring 
his finances, though the result, unhappily, had been 
80 much the reverse that he had scarcely been able 
to meet hia debts of honor. From old experience I 
knew to what the confession led. It would really be 
of great service to him—perhaps prove his salvation 
—if I could advance, say, five thousands. 

‘On what security?” I asked, with a sad smile. 

‘* What does that matter between brothers?’’ he 
answered, with a laugh. ‘ Besides, old fellow, what 
the deuce is the use of it to you? You don’t want 
the money. You have no extravagant tastes, as un- 
fortunately I have, and you’re too good a fellow to 
act the dog in the manger.” = 

* Ralph, your old argument will not again serve,” I 
replied. ‘* Last time I asked that it should be the 
last—and it must be. I have not got the money.” 

He blew out alongcloud with an air oft amused 
incredulity. 

‘*T have been spending all my spare cash on the 
improvement of my property,” I said. 

‘¢ Why the deuce should you do that?” he asked. 
‘You are not likely to have a family who might be 
benefited by it, I suppose. And if you were, I should 
still say it is more sensible of a man to spend his 
money on himself.”’ 

“And you therefore advise me to give it away to 
you to spend?” 

“Ah, you are so different! Hang it! I suppose I 
think that I am about the most fitting person in the 
world for spending money. And, honestly, don’t you 
think so?” 

It was difficult to look upon his dashing figure and 
handsome, careless face and deny this. 

“ Well, if you can’t help me,” he said presently, 
with the same happy indifference, ‘“‘ I am really ina 
fix. The good old girl tells me that she cannot, and 
I must believe her for the best, or rather worst, of all 
possible reasons—I have had it all before. There is 
but one course left me.” 

‘“* Work,” said I. ‘Enter a profession; cut down 
your expenses. Make yourself a position, and at 
the same time you will improve your character.” 

** Characteristic advice trom a fellow like you!” he 
returned, ‘‘but wholly unsuitable for me. Tvo 
difticult—too distasteful. I really had not thought of 
your plan; but I prefer my own.” 

“And that is—” 

‘ Marriage. A fellow must thfow himself away 
some day, I suppose, and my time, I fear, has come.” 

* Have you decided on the lady to whom you may 
do the honor of throwing yourself away?” 

‘*Miss Ellerton, 1 think, but I don’t know. I 
have not made up my mind, but she seems the most 
eligible.” 

A hard, bitter laugh of fear and of indignation 
broke from me, but my laugh was so seldom heard 
that Ralph did not know this was not its natural 
tone. I was startled at the incongruity of Blanche’s 
name in such a connection. Ralph thrown away on 
her! She, whom I could worship, to be esteemed 
jast tolerable to my brother, to assist him from gam- 
bling difficulties, and afford the means of an indolent 
life of pleasure. : 

“You may well laugh,” Ralph said, good-bumor- 
edly, ‘but Iam serious. It would be absurd of me 
to make such a match, but I must, unless you will 
come to my relief” 

I told him that I greatly disliked the idea of his mar- 
‘rying from such motives, that I feared no happiness 
could come ot it, especially with a girl of the delicacy 
and strength of spirit Miss Ellerton seemed to have, 
and that I would try to procure for him a thousand 
pounds, to give him at least some time for reflection. 
Oddly enough, it never occurred to me to doubt that 
he could win the girl if he determined to do so. 

My motives were too mixed to make me worthy the 
thanks Ralph gave me. I did not doubt the money 
would remove him from us, and would carry him on 


@ number of months, in which time he might well | 
find, 1 thought, a more eligible, that is a richer, 
heiress. 

In part I was undeceived by bis next words. He 
told me that his mother had set her heart on this 
marriage. 

* The old girl has a high opinion of Blanche for 
some reason,” he said, “and thinka she will reform 
me. And I believe she would—if I needed reform- 
ing. I bave never seen a girl I liked better—at least, 
no one with money. And what a fortune it is, if ali’s 
true that’s said of the old man! He is very ailing, 
too, and must die in a year or two. That is one rea- 
son why my mother wants me to turn suitor at once; 
for the father has always been very partial to me. 
But of course, the old girl’s real reason is that she 
wants to have me near her. I ought not to be an- 
noyed at this, hang it! though sometimes her fond- 
ness is a little troublesome.”’ 

The close of the interview left me in a very unen- 
viable state of mind. I shrank from the thought of 
#@ marriage between the pure-souled Blanche and my 
brother. I knew there could be only the most super- 
ficial sympathy between them. And yet this mar- 
riage, of all things in the world, would draw her the 
more closely to me, and strengthen more than I had 
dared to hope the slight bond already between us. 
I should be her brother, should see her often, should 
even have a right to kind words from her lips, and 
should myself have the right to render her constant 
services; and no new relationship would remove her 
wholly from me, as now any other marriage might. 
The more [ reflected on this, the swaller grew 
Ralph’s faults, uatil I fancied they might be the 
creation of my ownenvy. And if he had faults, they 
were precisely of the kind, I thought, that a marriage 
with such a woman would cure. He could not but 
grow considerate and unselfish under her influence. 

With all this, I felt the deepest pangs of pain at the 
thought of the irrevocable loss of her by myself. 
What a mockery of me it seemed, I thought, if this 
woman, of all others, should be fated to my own 
brother—to be so near to me, yet so distant forever! 
Sometimes I dared to think that I ought to try to 
win her myself before acquiescing in any fate that 
would sever us; but as often this seemed a mere ab- 
surd presumption. Finally, I resolved to wait, and 
see what time would bring, and to interfere as little 
as possible myself, either for or against Ralph’s pro- 
ject, that at least 1 might be free from self-reproach 
in the future. There is no end to human folly! but, 
also, no foretelling the opposite effects of our absurd 
blunders! 


VII. 


I ACCEPTED the next invitation to Ellerton House 
with my stepmother and Ralph. It was immediate- 
ly apparent to me thut my brother had been en- 
deavoring—an easy effurt—to ingratiate himself there. 
We were welcomed with an extreme cordiality by 
the old gentleman, and Blanche flashed with pleas- 
ure too, I thought, on seeing us. Ralph managed 
throughout the everiing to pay a number of delicate 
attentions to Blanche—too slight to be perceived by 
any but such interested eyes as mine, but that could 
scarcely failof being flattering to a young girl. With 
@ natural art he appealed to her on subjects on which 
he had found she could talk; he asked for her favor- 
ite pieces of music, turned over the pages, and with 
an excellent voice and good taste sang one or two 
duets with her. Without any obtrusiveness she was 
made to take her natural place in the assembly as its 
fairest ornament, while he contented himself with 
being second to her. Certainly, they looked marvel- 
lously well together; he a head taller than she, and 
about five yeara older; but both handsome, noble- 
looking, young, and fullof hope and life. I smiled 
dismally as [ thought how different the scene would 
be were I substituted for my brother. 

But yet FY faricied sometimes that she accepted 
Ralph’s attentions as the marks only of ordinary 
politeness, and tolerated them simply rather than 
appear rude. She took the arm of an old friend ot 
her father to supper, though Ralph was approach- 
ing; she declined singing more, though he begged 
her to do so; and she escaped several times from his 
talk. More than once, too, I felt sure that I detect- 
eda strange look in her eyes of bewilderment, or 
even of fear, that touched me deeply. This was, 
perhaps, the maiden perplexity that came with the 
first thoughts of a possible lever. Sol read. I could 
watch her closely, myself little remarked, as my pre- 
occupation and silence were regarded as habitual. 

But though I felt unable to seek any notice from 
the woman who filled all my thoughts, I was not left 
unregarded by her. With a kindness of manner that 
seemed to me very sweet and natural, she more than 
once crossed to me and found subjects for talk. Her 
reading in my books supplied these. She was glad 
to keep them still, for she could find few works of 
interest, she said, in her father’s library. I was 
charmed with her innocent confidences, and with her 
eagerness to learn, in order that she might escape, as 
she said smilingly, from always being an ignorant 
gossiper. I told her, without intending flattery, and, 
I suspect, with so much the air of a father, or well- 
meaning instructor, that it could not be mistaken 
for flattery, that she had powers of mind that would 
enable her to master any subject she chose, and that 
were too good to be wasted in a life of fashionable 
trivolity. She blushed with pleasure, like a child, 
and said that she knew 1 only praised her so much 
to encousage her, but that it should make her try 
very hard to merit what I had said. I could see 





plainly that, in the event of her becoming my sister- 


in-law, there would be a very tender bond of sym- 
pathy and friendship between us. It was enough 
happiness to make me light-hearted for many days, 
though with a mingled feeling of indetinable disap- 
poigtment and regret. 


VIII. 


RALPH often rode over to Ellerton House, and 
strolled about with the old gentleman. According 
to my brother, there was no fear of his going off yet, 
to use his euphemism, fur a year or two. A number 
of picnics and excursions also took place, but to these 
I was never invited; perhaps because Ralph had 
their arrangement, or, possibly, because every one 
felt that I should have been an unsuitable guest. 

However, I still saw Blanche when I was included 
in invitations to their house, or when the Ellertons 
came to ours. I noticed that Ralph’s attentions 
were more incessant, but more disguised than be- 
fore. I quickly learned the reason. 

One morning Ralph joined me again in my walk, in 
@ mood slightly less careless than I had yet noticed 
in him. 

‘* My good fellow,” said he, ‘‘I hope you have got 
that thousand ready forme. I am off.” 

I asked the reason. 

‘* Why,” he exclaimed, *‘ I don’t prosper with Miss 
Ellerton quite as I had expected. Hang it all, it’s 
odd! I wonder what sort of a match she can expect 
if Iam not good enough for her? I could not have 
believed that I would have taken so much trouble 
for any woman that lives. But, somehow, it only 
makes me care the more fir her. 
suit scunetimes gets so interesting that [ almost swear 
I’ll have her, whatever trouble she pleases to give 
me first. But prudent counsels prevail again, and 
they always have the aid of my natural indolence. 
Perhaps it's a providence. J’ll try my fortune in the 
world once more, and make your money last a good 
while; perhaps, indeed, it’s the last time I need come 
to you. You have really been very good, Andif I 
drop into a fortune somehow—win it, or marry—I 
shuuld never have recourse to you again. Well, let 
us see what the future brings! The old girl must 
acquiesce. I have tried to do as she wished; 80, 
though she will cry over me, she can’t expect me to 
stop in this hole any lunger. And I shall tell her 1’ll 
come back again if 1 don’t succeed away.” 

He burst into a light laugh with all his old good 
humor and carelessness. 

I gave him the money, which I had procured with 
difficulty, and that afternoon he was gone. 

Few incidents of any importance took place for the 
next three months. My stepmother showed fre- 
quently in her manner that she had suffered a great 
disappointment, and evidently pined for her son 
more than beture. She maintained sedulously her 
intimacy with the Eilertons. Blanche I still saw 
occasionally. I was surprised at the apparent ease 
with which she made herself acquainted with a va- 
riety of thoughttul subjects, and at the rapid de- 
velopment of her mind. Sumetimes she seemed to 
be greatly changed, but only for the better. There 
was an added tenderness and dignity about her that 
marked the fuller development of her womanhood, 
Sometimes, indeed, there was a pathos in her tones 
as she spoke, oftener when she sang, that affected 
me deeply. And sometimes there was a sudden look 
of pain or of deep regret in the eyes that passed my 
comprehension. If she had really loved Ralph, and 
had hidden this from pride, or had only become con- 
scious of the feeling since his absence, it would have 
been a sufficient explanation. I felt deeply fur her, 
whatever might be the unknown cause of her sorrow, 
and hoped that time would bring her relief. She 
seemed very grateful for the swall kindnesses I tried 
to do her, rough and awkward as my manner must 
have been. I lent her wore books and became in- 
terested in new subjects for her sake; study seemed 
at least to afford # distraction from her painfal 
thoughts. 


1X. 


MIDWINTER came, and the new year, and Ralph 
returned, His mother showed this time an almost 
extravagant joy, as if convinced that at last he came 
to accomplish her wishes and remain near her at 
home. He soon sought an interview with me. 

“ Your kindness calls for my confidence,” he said, 
frankly. ‘*The money is all gone again, confound it! 
and I am frightfully hard up. Bat this time I shall 
only ask you for a hundred pounds for pocket-money. 
I have quite resolved to settle down. Somehow I 
have scarcely enjoyed myselt at all since I was here, 
and the world has grown so dull to me that the nov- 
elty of a married lite seems quite enchanting.” 

lasked him, though it was scarcely necessary, if 
he had found any new and more captivating heiress. 

‘* No,” he answered. ‘I have seen no one who 
could banish trom me the face of Blanche Ellerton. 
It is a great compliment to ber, but I suppose it was 
her frigid way of repelling me that has made me so 
ardent. I wonder other women don’t use that trick! 
They are not really half so artful as men iwagine. 
If I had been a woman, by Jove I wonld have left an 
example of the way to vaptivate us fuols ofmen! We 
are so ready to be charmed that they succeed even 
when they make the grossest blunders. And then 
the little idiots repeat their blunders and gaucheries 
as ifthese had won us, till we are repelicu in dis- 
gust.” 

** You speak as though you described a recent ex- 
perience,” I said. 





“ You are right,” he replied with a laugh. “ But 


By Jove! the pur- 
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it shall be the last experience of that sort. Blanche 
Ellerton wins me to a new life of honor and domestic 
bliss, and that sort of thing.” 

** That is, I suppose, if you win her.” 

“ T have made up my wind to do that,” ne said, 
complacently. ‘ Last time | went to work in a very 
irresolute manner, for I did not half want to settle 
down. It is different now.” 

I ventured to express some doubts of his success. 

‘I wish you would make a heavy bet on it,” he 
answered. ‘I'd take any odds you choose. Blanche 
Elletion shall be my wife by May—that is such a 
good month for the honeymoon. She has not an idea 
yet of the way [can court a woman when I’m in 
earnest.” 

I suppose I still looked dubivus. 

‘* Why, what do you think of this for a reserve 
argument?” he said, gayly, between long luxurious 
puits of his cigar; ‘I ehall tell her after her cruel 
repulse I have tried my best to forget her, in the 
most brilliant society, in pleasure, in dissipation—but 
in vain; and that I have come back almost in de- 
spair, to learn my fate at her hands. She may refuse 
me, I shall tell her, but only at the cost of my hap- 
piness, my honor, my life, and with the penalty of 
her own future remorse.” 

My feelings, long excited, now overcame me. I 
was moved to great indignation. I reproached him 
with the worst meanness and wickedness of which a 
man can be capable—the sacrifice of a noble woman 
to his own selfish ends; and I assured him that I 
should feel it my duty to warn any woman whom he 
thus sought to deceive. 

Ralph’s whole manner instantly changed. 

* Why, Harvey,” he said, earnestly, “ you can’t 
really think me the wretch you describe. You are 
not 80 foolish as to judge me simply by my light, 
careless manner. It is so natural to me that I al- 
ways talk carelessly, however serious I feel, and 
should if I were on my deathbed. No, old fellow, I 
really mean what I say. I find that I deeply love 
the girl. I don’t say that her money is not a consid- 
eration, for you know I could not possibly marry any 
woman without; but I shall not deceive her by the 
strongest professions, and I shall make her a govud 
husband.” 

He must have been a good actor if he did not feel 
this. I believed then, and [ do atill, that he fully 
meant what he said. He left me to mount his horse 
for Ellerton House. 


Xx. 


SEVERAL weeks passed, and I could tell from 
Ralph’s manner, though he said nothing, that he 
still found himself baffled. I saw Blanche more fre- 
quently than I had for some time, and was grieved 
at a perceptible change in her. Her face grew pale, 
her manner restless and distrait, and her eyes often 
filled with a look of infinite sadness. I longed to 
ask her contidence, and place myself at her service, 
but dared not make the opportunity. It came, how- 
ever, unsought on my part. _ 

Miss Ellerton had driven over to our place one 
morning early, when Ralph was away at a meet. 
She came with a message for my stepmother, and 
some books for me. Mrs. Hargrave was dressing, 80, 
using the privilege of intimacy, Blanche came 
through the garden towards my study. I was there 
as usual at that hour, and rose to meet her with an 
extreme pleasure that she cared thus to seek me, but 
with sorrow at the sight of her pale face. She gave 
me the books with low-spoken, earnest thanks ; then, 
involuntarily, we passed slowly along the path to the 
shrubbery. I felt that she had something to say to 
me, and wished I had the art to put her fully at her 
ease. But we walked some minutes in silence. Her 
lips were held firmly, as it she could not trust her 
voice. Once she turned her head suddenly, per- 
haps to brush away a tear. I felt I could have 
given my life for her; but I could not speak. We 
reached a sheltered seat; she paused, and sat down 
wearily. 

** You have some troub'e, Miss Ellerton,” I man- 
aged to say at last. ‘“ I wish you would treat me as 
your frignd.” 

She smiled very sadly. 
she said. 

** But you seem so sad.” 

“Dol? Lamesorry. I| try to help it” 


“No, I don’t think I have,” 


** But could I not be of some service? Forgive me’ 


if {seem obtrusive, but 1 cannot help feeling con- 
cerned.” 

She paused a few moments, agitated deeply by 
some feeling unknown to me, and then said, in a con- 
strained voice: 

*Itis exceedingly good of you to say this. I am 
sure I do not deserve—that any one should feel con- 
cerned on my account. And it is nothing. Only a 
mood of depression that comes over me fora short 
time, and that I ought to struggle against better.” 

I could think of nothing further to say to win her 
oontidence. And perhaps her secret cause of sad- 
hess was too sacred or too personal to be confided to 
me. It might be the natural timidity of a delicate 
spirit at the passing from maidenbood to the cares, 
and thoughts, and duties of a woman. It might be 
regret at a separation from her father, and the quiet, 
secure happiness of girlhood, which she felt was ap- 

proaching. Or, still more likely, it was some conflict 
She did not 





** You do not see very much of your brother?” she 
asked, hesitatingly. 

* Not much,” 1 answered; ‘‘ our tastes are so dif- 
ferent.” 

** Yes?” shesaid, interrogatively. 

“ He is full of vigor and life, and is fond of open- 
air sports; and I am a recluse, as you know,” I re- 
plied, calmly. 

“Do you think you shall always stay here, Mr. 
Hargrave?” she asked, etill more timidly. 

** Yes, I quite think so,” I replied, somewhat per- 
plexed. ‘I have vo interests in the outer world— 
indeed, scarcely an interest of any kind away from 
my work and my books.”’ 

‘““O, | wish I were a philosopher like that!’ she 
said, earnestly; ‘ ant I think I could become go.” 

* But,” I said, to soothe her, ‘you have a far 
brighter future. Lite opens before you with every 
happiness, and you are young to enjoy this, though 
inexperience may make you timid now. You are so 
aimirably fitted, tov, to take a high place in the 
world.” 

‘*Then I wish I were older, and not fitted,” she 
said, with emotion. 

“Ah, there are not many charms in the dull ex- 
istence which your imagination dignifies by the name 
of philosophic,” 1 said. 

** But there is peace in it and satisfaction,” she re- 
joined, ‘‘ or why do you prefer it, and rest always 
happy?” 

If she could but have seen the misery of my heart 
at that moment! But how strangely difficult it is to 
read appearances rightly! 

** No other course of life is open to me,” Isaid. ‘I 
feel that lam growing old, and I have become dis- 
appointed and tired of the world. With you every- 
thing is so different.” 

She sighed deeply, and, as I glanced to her eyes for 
@ moment, looked despairingly sad. ‘‘ So different!” 
she murmured, scarcely aloud. 

‘« But yet I feel tired of life, too,” she added, with 
sudden animation, ‘‘ and I hate to live the empty life 
that everybody does around me, and that is expected 
of me.” 

** Your spirit can live its own higher life, too,” I 
answered, 

** I hope so,” she murmured. 

We sat silent for some minutes, and I dared not 
speak. 

“You knew, Mr. Hargrave,” she commenced, in a 
broken, hopeless voice, ‘‘ you must know that your 
brother is seeking my hand?” 

IT do know that,” I answered. 

‘Tl am so wretched,” she said. 
enter on marriage. 
now.” 

“Then do not suffer this to pain you. 
you?” 

‘*My father wishes it so much,” she answered, 
sighing. ‘‘He grows weaker every day, and wants 
tu see me married betore he dies. He has such a 
dread ot leaving me alone in the world.” 

** But your own heart shoul decide,” I said, 

She pressed her hands together at her breast, and 
sobbed aloud. The tears were in her eyes, tov, aud I 
could not trust my voice. I felt I would have given 
worlds if [ might have dared w clasp her ty my heart 
and kiss her tears away. 

“J teel I am so inexperienced,” she murmured, 
“and I have nu mother, no trieud—but you.” 

“And I will be your triend—your true friend—for- 
ever,” I said. 

Her hand was lying near mine, but I dared not 
take it. 

** How good of you,” she exclaimed, ‘ how very 
good!” 

And then, in a brighter voice: 

* But indeed you must, tur it would be your duty 
if I become your sister.” 

Her beautiful band moved slightly, and at last I 
had courage to take it. I pressed it iervently as my 
only answer. 

* You really think, then,” she said, ‘‘ that I should 
do right in accepting your brotuer?” 

‘If you really care for him,” 1 said. 

Idid not doubt that she telt a real love for her 
brilliant, handsome suitor, though she might be 
scarcely conscious of this herself. 

“JI do not thiak I should ever care for any one 
more,” she answered. 

I was satistied that I had guessed rightly. I simply 
advised her, thereivre, to tullow her own heart, and 
do nothing hastily, and I prayed her always to cout 
me as @ friend, whatever her decision might be. Her 
step was firmer, and ber look brighter as we return- 
ed together. ‘The lung conflict was over, | suspected ; 
she telt the calm that comes from decision. 


“IT do not want to 
I have been so happy—till 


Need 





XI. 


1 was right.. The next morning my brother met 
me in the highest exhilaration. 

“She has yielded, as [ knew she would,” he said. 
‘*T am more happy than I have ever been in my lite! 
She is a noble girl, Harvey, and will make me happy, 
it any woman in tbe world can. And the old girl is 
beside berself with joy.” 

My brother’s delight grated on my soul like the 
harshest discord. 1 found it difficult to express to 
him my good wishes, 

“And you will make her happy, too?” I asked. 

“Ah, you are thinking of my old lightness of talk,” 
he said, good-naturedly. ‘‘ But you need not sus- 
pect me. By Jove, I am a thousand times more in 
love with ber than her fortune! I have never felt for 





any woman before as 1 feel for her. I tell you the 
tears came to my eyes as she talked with me this 
afternoon. I did not believe there was such a noble 
woman in the world. I swore that I would be de- 
voted to her as long as I live—and I will, by 
Jove!” 

I grasped his hand heartily, and now felt very 
hopeful of Blanche’s happ 

Everything now seened to undergo a happy 
change. Nature around us showed everywhere the 
buds and pleasant tokens of an early spring. The 
change with us asa family was far more marked; 
sudden summer came. Mrs. Hargrave showed the 
most excitement, I think; but old Mr. Elierton was 
scarcely less delighted. Kalph lived perpetually in 
the elysium of a happy lover. Biauche, whose hap- 
piness was the most subdued, but whose new smiles 
and brightness told of a settled peace, was welcomed 
with the utmost tenderness as the new daughter 
and mistress of our house, and accepted her position 
with charming simplicity and dignity. I escaped 
constantly from the more open manifestation of every 
one’s happiness, but I was not wholly without my 
share. As I bad ardently desired, Blanche and I fell 
easily into an intimate relationship as of old friends, 
or of brother and sister. She showed as much con- 
tidence in me, and found so many opportunities of 
talks with me on her books, or of consultation on a 
restoration of some parte of the old hall, that I 
scarcely envied my brother except when he was pres- 
ent with ber. Then I usually found some engage- 
ment that took me away. I could not bear the sight 
of my brother’s extreme delight. Besides, there was 
too little reverence in his bebaviour to her. He 
loved her passionately, I did not doubt; he did not 
worship her as I did. 

By some strange delicacy of perception, Blanche 
forbore in my presence any allusion to her approach- 
ing marriage; indeed, she often succeeded in divert- 
ing conversation from my stepmother’s incessant 
theme of the wedding preparation and tour. At 
first, even, she shrank from any mention of the alter- 
ations that were requisite for fitting up the old hall; 
but there was a special reason for consulting me on 
these. The hall was part of my entailed property; 
and, as my wedding present to my new sister, I had 
prayed her to accept it as a residence at a pepper- 
corn rent—I chose for various reasons to make it hers 
for the term of her life, and not my brother’s. And, 
of course, the alterations were at my cost. She was 
much touched with this, and said that nothing could 
have pleased her more. My residence, it was under- 
stood, was not to be far off. Indeed I had already 
commenced some alterations to an old shooting- 
lodge—the place in which I livenow. The mother- 
in-law was to have an establishment of her own in 
one of the wings of the old hall. 

The happy weeks passed quickly, bringing on the 
marriage-day. One incident only occurred to disturb 
the assurance of happiness from the match which I, 
with all the rest, was feeling. 

One morning early 1 walked over to Ellerton House, 
intending to see Blanche at breakfast tive about 
some detail of the aiteration which appeared to me 
of importance, as it might affect Blanche’s cou: fort. 
The old gentlewan, standing before a fire rubbing 
his hands with exuberant satistaction, received me 
with extreme cordiality, and told me that his daugh- 
ter had gone into the garden to gather some flowers 
tor their table. At the moment the breakiast was 
served, I uffered to go and find her. 

For a tew moments 1 searched in vain; then I 
noticed her light dress in a secluded summir-house. 
A sad sight met my eyes as I reached the ivy-draped 
entrance. The turf bad duiled the sound of my 
steps. The girl sat motionless, with ber beautiful 
arms reached wildly out over the rough table; her 
fair tace bent low and hidden from sight. By the 
clenched hands lay a heap of gay flowers, in striking 
contrast with the hopelessness the gatberer’s attitude 
indicated. An overwhelming impression of some 
mysterious calamity oppressed me. 

‘* Blanche!” I called faintly. 

A low, wild cry burst from her lips, the startled 
expression of some deep emotion. Sie raised her 
pale face, wet with tears, threw her arms towards 
me, and then sank back despairingly on the seat. 

1 was wholly unmanned. ‘My child—my dear 
child,” I cried, ‘‘ I cannot bear to see you suffer like 
this. Tell me what it is. 1t must be altered. ae | 
gently put my hands on hers. 

She shock her head, and burst into convulsive 
weeping, that at length brought her relief. 

i iusisted on her telling me the cause of her trou- 
ble. It was only one of ker old moods, she said. She 
dreaded to leave her father and her Lappy home, 
and to begin a life utterly unknown. She did not 
distrust Kalph, she assured me, in answer to my 
questicn; he was most devoted to her; but yet she 
could not help a terrible dread of the future coming 
upon her. 

**You will always have friends,” I said; “ besides 
a husband, you will have a brother who will always 
try to serve you.” 

She smiled faintly. 





** You will always care for me 


‘as your sister,” she said, ‘‘and not despise me for 


weaknesses like this, and be angry with me for the 
mistakes I shall make, and my silliness?” 

Angry with her! Gvod heavens, if she could have 
seen my heart! 

We rose to go, and I cffered to talk with her father 
while she went to her room to remove the traces of 
her tears. She came down with the flowers in her 
hair as her excuse for being so long, and with so 
calm and smiling a face that I misdoubted if I had 
seen her in tears at all. 





XII. 


In a few weeks came the marriage. Every one 
praised the beauty and self-possession of the bride, 
A handsomer pair bad never been seen at the church. 
For me, I had to stand by and see the woman given 
away whom I passionately adored, and to feel that, 
probably, it was my own influence that had turned 
the scale in Ralph’s favor. I said very little amid 
the clamor of congratulations, but 1 shall never for- 
get the fmploring louk of my new sister’s eyes, and 
the clinging grasp of her hand as she called me 
brother for the first time, and reminded me of my 
promise. For daysI scarcely spoke a word, and 
wandered in the woods in dreams so broken that I 
felt I must be either partly asleep or mad. , 

They returned to the old hall, and lived a life of 
untroubled happiness. Ralph made one of the fondest 
of husbands. On all occasions he showed a great 
pride in his wite. The old restlessness and love of 
excitement seemed to find full satisfaction in hunting 
and fishing, and the interchange of civilities with the 
country gentry, among whom he naturally found a 
high place. Three years passed thus, their domestic 
happiness completed by the birth ofa boy and a gir), 
two very fine, sweet-natured children. Then 
Blanche’s father died, leaving a considerable part of 
his property at the disposal of his son-in-law; the 
rest entailed on his grand-children. 

During all this time I was a constant visitor at the 
hall, Blanche was happy without doubt, and I could 
not regret the part [ had taken. She ripened before 
my eyes a model of pefrect womanhood. Her hus- 
band she treated with tenderness and respect; and, 
with a singular knowledge of his character, she 
sought to check his faults by developing the virtues 
in which he was deficient. The friendship between 
her and me always remained calm and deep, and was 
the one bright part of my existence. 

On the death of Mr. Ellerton, an unhappy change 
quickly became apparent. Ralph had at once a far 
larger income, and the command of an immense 
property. His style of living became much more 
costly, and he took a grand London house. The wife 
remonstrated in vain. Her influence ceased to be 
all-powerful, and, rather than lose it over her hus- 
band, she soon forbore to attempt it over his plans, 
But with his entrance into new society, and the dis- 
covery that the fascination he could exercise over 
others was as great as ever, he became less careful of 
his wife and home. The novelty, too, of domestic 
life was gone, and Ralph’s was a nature that delight- 
ed in change. With extreme pain I watched 
Blanche’s face grow pale and sad, and remembered 
her old mysterious misgivings. I spoke to my brotber 
again and again, and by ali arguments I could think 
of—bis own self-interest, the good of bis young fam- 
ily, the promises to his young wife—urged him 
against a neglect of the fair creature; and, as a last 
hope, reproached him in the bitterest terms when 
persuasion proved vain. To all he replied carelessly 
that he was hisown master, and the only judge of 
what was best for him; and afterwards shunned 


me. 

The breach rapidly widened between the pair. 
There could have been no quarrelling, 1 0 upbraid- 
ing; his wife’s nature was too noble for that. But 
he treated her with increasing neglect. In one year 
from the father’s death, he exprereed his wish that 
she should stay in the country with the children in- 
stead of accompanying him to town, and on her ob- 
jecting, said tbat if she insisted on coming he should 
proceed at once tothe continent, and that, indeed, 
he had already bought a yacht with the intention of 
leaving soon in any case. 

She told me this the morning after his departure. 
Her manner was strangely caloi. A look of deep 
trouble and perplexity that had been in her eyes a 
long while was gene. Her voice had less anxiety 
and sadness. 

“I have utterly lost Ralph,” she said to me; “I 
know that he has leit me wever to return. or not for 
years. I have tried my very utmost to keep his 
affection; I have spared no thought and no effort. 
Now all is over. I am free trom self-reproach.” 

She rang for a servant, and wished the twochildren 
brought in. 

The boy was two years old. He ran toddling from 
the door, with fat arms outreached to his mother, 
and, satisfied with kisses, stood pulling the lace off 
her dress. The infant of six months Blanche held 
tenderly in herarms. The maid withdrew. 

‘If I know my husband’s character,” the mother 
said, in a voice that at first was calm, ‘“‘ these chil- 
dren are now fatherless. I have seen that no con- 
sideration of their welfare affects him. I should 
never speak like this of my husband to any one but 
you, his brother; nor shall I to you ever again. But 
to-day I have a special reason. In the day when I 
and ny children are flung aside with indifference, I 
remind you of your promise to be my friend and 
brother, and give me your help.” 

I was touched, and renewed my assurances of de- 
votion to her service. 

The mother’s eyes brightened. “I did not doubt 
your goodness and nobleness of heart,” she said. 
‘* My life would have been far less tolerable if I ever 
had.” 

I lifted the boy to my knee. “ Ralph will grow up 
@ brave boy,” I said, ‘and be his mother’s comfort.” 

“And you must be like a father to my little girl, 
too,” said the mother, rising up and holding the child 
towards me. 

I rose also, and bent down, and kissed the babe. 
Blanche’s perfumed locks toucbed my cheek. I tried 
to control myself. I have bad some hard things to 
do in my life. A sigh trembled from her lips. I 





in her mind regarding Ralph’s suit. 
kuow whether she loved him, or loved him enough; 
or, possibly, she doubted the sincerity of his pro- 
fessions, or the suitableness of his character. 
Her next remarks convinced me that the truth 
4 rested with the latter of these suppositions. 
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THH FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








looked up suddenly to her beautiful eyes, and my 
brain was bewildered at the gaze I saw there. The 
hot blood rushed to my cheek, and my heart stood 
still. My emotion was not seen. Blanche’s face 
flushed with blushes too, but she hid it instantly in 
the child’s bosom. Pressing it close, she turned 
away toa window, and I had time to recover my 
self-possession. She, as women can, recovered first. 
In her ordinary voice she prattled all sorts of non- 
sense to the child, and then, looking towards me 
without meeting my eyes, she prayed me to excuse 
the folly of her talk, as her feelings since Mr. Har- 
grave’s departure, and her anxiety to have my 
promise had unnerved her. 

I made the most indifferent answer I could think 
of, and went away as quickly as I could. But with 
what new feelings! My heart and brain were in 
flames. All was revealed to me in that one broken 
instant’s half-averted, hidden glance. She had loved 
me, but had found it as impossible to suspect my 
love for her as [ had hers for me. As, in despair, 
I had given up the hope of calling her mine, and had 
taken the lesser good of her friendship, so she had 
given up herself to my brother, that at least she 
might be my sister. Cruelty of fate! But yet I had 
only suffered what my folly deserved. Now, warned 
of the miserable blunder of the past, no other must 
be committed. The thought that I had had an in- 
finite happiness within my reach, and had blindly 
passed it, would, I felt, embitter with the keenest 
regret every moment left me. She must not make 
the same discovery ing that she had loved too. 
I resolved that she should never guess what my 
feeling had been, nor know that I had discovered it. 

So days and nights passed, and I was racked by 
the intensest emotions. I controlled myself during 
my visits at the hall, which Blanche looked for daily, 
but at the expense of fierce tumults of feeling direct- 
ly I found myselfalone. For a time Blanche was 
just that delicate shade more reserved that a woman 
would be, I felt, who had determined to be exactly 
as cordial as usual to prevent the suspicion of a 
change. By degrees I became more calm, and had 
the satisfaction of knowing that I had not betrayed 
myself, and that Blanche did not suspect that she 
had revealed to me her secret. 
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Four years passed without any special event. 
Ralph did not return. The greater part of the time 
he was abroad, aud when he came to England, it 
was to obtain fresh sums of money on his property, 
aud to spend some brilliant months in London. We 
heard of his movements indirectly only. At first, 
indeed, he wrote short notes occasionally to his wife, 
and spoke of returning to the hall when he had com- 
pleted a long tour; but the letters grew more and 
more infrequent, and then ceased. Blanche wrote to 
him as long as she knew his addresses, giving him 
information about the children, and any matters 
likely to interest him. 

During these years I saw constantly the woman I 
loved, and who loved me, but with whomI had to 
disguise every tender feeling as if it were but that of 
a mere friend. Ina few weeks after that instanta- 
neous, unintended revelation of her secret, Blanche 
returned to precisely her old manner towards me— 
the suspicion of constraint gone. And now, with new 
eyes, 1 saw a thousand minute proofs that my con- 
clusion was just. Her extreme interest in my pur- 
suits; her application in reading dry scientific works 
in order to keep pace with my investigations; her 
pleasure in sitting with her work unspeaking, for 
hours, ostensibly to watch sume experiment in chem- 
istry; the uniform gentleness of her voice, with an 
easy transition to low tones of great tenderness; her 
personal concern for the small matters of my com- 
fort—for she had always insisted on her right as a 
sister to pay a weekly visit to my hermitage, and 
consult mysteriously with my housekeeper—all con- 
curred to make my conviction certain. 1 needed self- 
control now; I attained it only by the severest 
effort. And always one ineffable regret was present 
to me. 

Yet I had great consolation. I bad an unwaver- 
ing assurance that I held the first place in the heart 
that was the dearest to me. I saw Blanche daily, 
and no word or look ever rufiied the deep peace that 
existed between us. Indeed, our relationship was so 
calm and beautiful that I sometimes felt it was bet- 
ter than any other could be. No other relation, 
perhaps, could have endured with the same delicate 
and perfect sympathy. 

Ralph had been away four years, when a letter 
came from some unknown friend of his, informing 
his wife that he lay at Florence dangerously ill. It 
prayed her not to leave England, if she thought of 
doing so, until further news was sent where she 
might meet him. Blanche instantly prepared to 
leave, and awaited anxiously the pext letter. It 
came edged with black, as, fur my part, I had ex- 
pected, trom the careful phrasing of the first. Ralph 
was dead, and, by the time this reached, would be 
already buried. Later we learned the particulars. 
He had been shot dead in aduel. His wife and I 
both mourned at his end, but with a sorrow mingled 
more with pain and regret than with love. His 
affairs were left in the greatest confusion; he had 
lived with extravagant recklessness, had wholly ex- 
hausted his means, and had left immerse debts. 
To liquidate these I sold my property round the Hall, 
rather than allow the position of Blanche and the 
children to be injured. Her deep thanks far more 
than repaid me. 1 had no need of fortune. 
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was there now to hinder my union with Blanche? 

The English law did not sanction such a marriage. 

I took pains in the inquiry. But could it be contrary 

to any moral or natural law? The struggle was 

long, but was finally decided for the continuance of 

our brotherly and sisterly relationship. My rever- 

ence for the woman I loved was so delicate that I 

could not bear the slightest soil on her purity of mind. 

She was altogether perfect to me in her friendship; 

the nearer union I had longed for seemed as if it 

might detract from the purity of my worship. 

I did not reach this conclusion without a distrac- 
tion of mind that affected my manner, despite all 

care, and for a time my bodily health. Blanche 
became deeply concerned, and watched me with 

keener eyes. I cannot tell how, but at last she came 
to suspect that I had some secret trouble, and per- 

haps to guess what it might possibly be. 

“Mr. Hargrave,” she said one day, after I had sat 
a long time in her presence without one spoken word 
or the turning of a page, ‘‘ you say you are feeling 
well again, but I do not know how to believe you.” 

I assured her that I felt well, and that a week or 
two of the summer sun would restore my usual 
strength. 

* But I have come to think it is some trouble that 
has been oppressing you; and you have not con- 
tided in me.” 

I roused myself to tell her with smiles that she was 
wrong. 

She shook her head. “ You have not been the same 
since your brother died,’”’ she said, ‘‘and I cannot 
discover the cause.” 

I suggested carelessly that, so far as my indisposi- 
tion had been mental, the circumstances of my 
brother’s death gave the full explanation. 

A sudden impulse moved her; she rose and stood 
by my chair. ° 

‘* IT have always treated you as my brother,” she 
said, tenderly, ‘and you know I have accepted 
favors from you that I would not have received from 
any one else living, and yet, now that you have some 
trouble, you will not confide in me.” 

I told her with earnestness that I entirely confided 
in her, and that nothing had happened to me of 
which she was not aware. 

She appeared still dissatisfied, and stood by me 
with a look of deep thoughtfulness. 

‘* You have always been better to me than any one 
in the world,” she said; “ you first awakened my 
soul, and encouraged and helped me to be different 
from the people around me; you have never, been 
angry with my childishnesses and mistakes; your 
friendship seemed truer and better to me than your 
brother’s love. You have been my friend, and my 
children’s friend, and a better father to them than 
they could else have had—” she spoke in a low tone 
without looking at me, and now took my hand ten- 

lerly—‘‘ and I have never once thanked you, though 
I have often wanted to. And now that you have 
your trouble you hide it from me.” Her voice trem- 
bled; she leaned against my chair. 

I told her as calmly as I could that her kindness 
to me had always been the fullest thanks, and that 
her sympathy had far more than repaid me for the 
small services I had rendered. 

Doubtless she had intended no confession to me, 
but her teelings carried her away. 

“ What a fovlish, silly child I must have seemed to 
you! and yet how good you have beentome! I—I 
know tbat you know what I have felt, and it is best 
now to say it. I think you found it out a long time 
ago—when I was first married perhaps—or, at any 
rate, when Ralph went away. And yet you have 
been just the same, so wise and good, and have never 
made me teel I was wrong and foolish. But 1 could 
not help loving you—and you, you forgiveme?” 

She sank to the ground as she said this, and hid 
her face on my knees. 

I wasa man; feeling overcame me. I put my arms 
round her, aud kissed passionately her half-hidden 
cheek. She started, then placed her head down 
again, and clung to we tenderly with an uplifted face. 

** You love me, too,” she murmured—* and more 
than as your child, your sister?” 

‘**T do, darling, as my own soul, and shall forever,” 
I whispered. 

** 1 am happy,” she said, with a deep sigh. 

Exquisite moments, worth a whole life, passed in 
silence! 

** Is it only since Ralph died?” she asked. 

I could not speak. 

‘* No,:no, it is not! You learned to love me when 
you saw me grow less stupid and frivolous.” 

*¢ You were never stupid and frivolous to me, dar- 
ling,” I said. 

There was an instant’s deep peace, and then I felt 
a shudder run through her frame. 

She leaned back on her knees, and looked at me 
with strangely gleaming eyes. 

“But you did not care for me then? You did not 
love me when I was a mere girl—before my mar- 
riage?” ° 

I had no power at that moment to attempt to de- 
ceive her. 1 groaned aloud. 

She rose with a wild cry, flang her arms round my 
neck, sobbing and kissing my lips with passion. 
‘Too cruel! too cruel!” she cried, and fell back ina 
swoon. 1 caught her in my arms, placed her on the 
coueh, aud rang for her maid. 





XIV. 


I pip not see her again for months. Day by day 
when I called I heard that she was ill, and needed 





Bat now came the severest trial of my life. What 


from extraordinary prostration of the physical pow- 
ers, & reaction from some great shock she must have 
received ; but that carefal nursing, and freedom from 
excitement, would restore her. I determined that I 
would not ask to see her, nor even allow myself to 
do so even if she wished, until her strength appear- 
ed greatly restored. 

At last the completest possible punishment of the 
gross blunder of my life had come. The woman had 
to suffer the pangs of an infinite regret, as I had done. 
No wonder it crushed her frail strength to the earth. 
And little wonder if at times I was nearly maddened 


woman I loved this unnecessary regret. 

Several months passed before Blanche was strong 
enough for an interview. My imagination had al- 
ready prepared me for the great alteration in her 
appearance her weakness, and suffering of body and 
of mind, were likely to have made; but there was 
one change in her—a beautiful one—I had not ex- 
pected. A new and delicate spiritual grace trans- 
furming her features. Her pale transparent face 
told that she had suffered; but the soft, sweet light 
of her eyes was the perfect shining of deep peace. 
She was happy—perhaps for the first time in her life 
perfectly, undisturbedly happy. 

She smiled, and held my hand tenderly in silence, 
and then motioned me to a chair by her couch. 

*‘We shali always be the dearest of friends, the 
closets of brothers aud sisters, shall we not?” she said, 
still holding my hands. 

I pressed hers softly in reply. 

“TI knew that you must have been suffering, too, 
Harvey—” her tones trembled as she called me thus 
for the first time—* and I see that you have indeed. 
You are pale—ill, I fear. I sball make haste and get 
better, and then see that you take a right care of 
yourself.”” 


that she was. Blanche said smilingly that she 
should expect me to keep my word. 

‘You have been anxious on my account, I know; 
but you must not any more, my dear—dear brother. 
The pastis past, and must not trouble us any more, 
What deep content we have enjoyed during these 
past years! It satisfied me wholly; and you, I 
think, too. And now, if possible, our friendship will 
only be deepened, till life ends; and after that there 
may be for us,a new fature together.” 

I bent my head and kissed her thin hand. 
pause it was stil] she who spoke. 

“It bas cost me much to overcome my sense of 
regret, and to feel that we may still be happy in the 
future as we have been during these past vears. And 
now you will help me to keep my resolution, will 
you not?” 

I could see that she in her solitary watchings, had 
come to the same conclusion with me about our fu- 
ture relation. We should remain only the closest of 
brothers and sisters. It was best. The beauty of 
our long enduring patience and mutual sympathy 
would not be marred by a late attempt to snatch back 
a part of the good we had already lost. Our charac- 
ters might be strengthened and purified as they could 
not be by another course. Thc weltare of the chil- 
dren, too, would thus be best secured. 

Blanche now rapidly recovered. From that day 
there has been not the slightest expression of regret 
at the decision we then made. To me, doubtless, a 
sense that my life might have been fuller and more 
happy has sometimes come, but has always yielded 
quickly to a persuasion that the life I have actually 
had, with its deep sympathy with this pure-souled 
woman, has been eminently worth the living, and 
has afforded an experience not readily to have been 
exchanged, even if we could have foreseen, for the 
more ordinary forms of human happiness. Twelve 
years of the deepest peace have passed since our full 
interchange of confidence. Almost daily I have seen 
Blanche, and watched the maturing in her of every 
womanly grace—as it seems to me. The children 
have been as myown. They call me uncle as ten- 
derly as they could possibly speak the name of father, 
and love aie as devotedly. Indeed, often my heart 
overflows, almost to the breakiug, with a tullness of 
content and peace. 


After a 


THE UMBRELLA. 


Sir Gardner Wilkinson has engraved a delineation 
of an Ethiopian princess travelling in her chariot 
through Upper Egypt to Thebes, wherein the car is 
furnished with a kind of umbrella fixed to a tall staff 
rising from the centre, and in its arrangement, close- 
ly resembling the chaise umbrella of the present day. 
“In shape,” says Mr. Layard, ‘it resembled very 
Closely those now in common use, but it is always 
seen openin the sculptures. It was edged with tas- 
sels, and was usually adorned at the top by a flower 
or some other ornament. The parasol was reserved 
exclusively for the monarch, and is never represented 
as borne over any other person.” The umbrella re- 
presented on the Nineveh bas-reliefs in the British 
Museum is exactly like the chattas still in use among 
the Burmese and Indians. 

The umbrella has, from time immemorial, been a 
symbol of authority in the East; it commonly ac- 
companies the spherulz and patellz in the works of 
the old statuaries, and is laid at the feet of heroes. 
It, with the mystic fan, vannum or flabelinm (also 
retained in the Roman worship), is specially an em- 
blem of Bacchus. Pausanias and Hesychius report, 
that at Alea, a city of Arcadia, a feast called Scieria 
was celebrated in honor of Bacchus, in which the 
statue of the rosy god was carried in procession, 











extreme quiet. The doctor told me that she saffered 


at this added misery of having inflicted upon the |, 


I told her that I should be well as soon as I saw’ 





mental litter, in which was seated a young girl car- 
rying an umbrella, to indicate the majesty of the 
god. On several bas-reliefs from Persepolis, the 
king is represented under an umbrella, In Aristoph- 
anes, we have the following stage direction, “ En- 
ter Prometheus, muffled up and covered with an um- 
brella.” The word used is skiadeion (little shade), 
and the joke of Aristophanes is, that Prometheus, 
the great discoverer of all the arts, wishing to hide 
himself from Jupiter (the ther or atmosphere), 
covers his face with a parasol, as a lady now does 
who wishes to preserve her complexion. 

It occurs on the Hamilton vases in the hands of 
@ princess; it is of the modern form, with strips 
pendulous from the rim. The Romans used it, 
especially at the theatre, which was open to the sky, 
to keep off the sun. Women of distinction had it of 
ivory. The female slaves who carried it over the 
heads of their mistresses were called umbellifera. 
These parasols were made of green linen stretched 
upon a hoop. Du Cange mentions the custom of ex- 
panding or contracting them, and says that they 
were often made of skins. Coryat says that they 
were made of leather in Italy, something in the furm 
of a canopy, hooped inside with divers little wooden 
hoops, to extend it. 

In the busilican churches, that is, those built by 
the early Christians like the Roman halls of justice, 
the priest said mass with his face to the people stand- 
ing behind the altar. In these basilican churches, a 
large umbrella was generally suspended over the 
priest; and it is said that the cardinal who takes his 
title from them asserts his privilege of having an um- 
brella held over his head in all solemn processions. 
All the cardinals had an umbrella with their red 
hats; but afterwards, the latter were limited to those 
only who took title from & basilican church. Bea- 
tiano, an Italian herald, says that a vermilion um- 
brella in a field argeot symbolizes dominion. In 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, *skiadecion is given as 
equivalent to tholia, a round sun-hat—that is, an 
umbrella. . 

The distinctive appellation of the Mahratta princes 

who reigned at Pvonah and Sattara was Ch hatra- 
pati, or “lord of the umbrella.” This was probably 
the origin of the term satrap, appliedjby Herodotus 
and the early Greek writers to the Persian governors 
of provinces in Asia. The ch in ch'hatra is pro- 
nounced like ts, 80 that tsatrapat comes very near 
the Greek satrapes. Among the orientals, persons 
of rank not invested with the imperial privilege of 
the umbrella, use a flat, vertical, circular disc, called 
an aftab gir, in contradistinction to the horizontal 
convex parasol. : 
The following is the superscription of a letter ad- 
dressed by the king of Barmah to the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, Governor-general of India, dateu October 
22, 1855: ** His Great, Glorious, and most Excellent 
Majesty, who reigns over the kingdoms of Thuna- 
paranta, Tampadipa, to all the great umbrelia-bear- 
ing chiefs of the eastern countries;” etc., (Yuie’s 
Ava, 354). 

That umbrellas were known to the Anglo-Saxons 
is proved beyond a doubt by a figure in one of the 
Harleiau Manuscripts, in which a servant is holding 
an umbrella over the head of aman who appears 
to be covered at tue same time with a clouk or 
mantle. : 

We can find no mention of the umbrella in this 
country during the thirteenth, fourteenth and til- 
teenth centuries. 

Florio, in his ‘‘ Worlde of Wonders ”’ (1598), says, 
** Umbrella, a tan, @ canopie, also a testeru or cloth 
of state fora prince, also a kind of round fap or 
shadowing that they use to ride with in summer in 
Ltaly, @ little shade.” 

Thus, Thomas Coryat, in his ‘* Crudities ” (1611), 
i, 134, gives a curious account of the early use uf the 
umbrella in Italy. “Also, many of them” [the 
Italians] ‘‘ do carry other fine things of a far greater 
price, tuat will cost a ducat at least, which they 
commonly call in the Italian tongue umbrellas—that 
is, things that minister shadow uuto them for shelter 
against the scorching heat of the sun. These are 
made of leather, something answerable to the form 
of a little canopy, hooped in the inside, with divers 
little wooden hoops, and extend the umbrella in a 
pretty large compass. They are used especially by 
horsemen, who carry them in their hands when they 
ride, fastening the end of the handle upon one of 
the thighs; and they impart so long shadow unto 


upper parts of their bodies.” 

An umbrella was actually an article of curiosity 
in tne seventeenth century, for it is mentioned in 
the “Museum Tradescantianam, or Collection of 
Rarities preserved at South Lambeth, near London, 
by John Tradescant,” in 1656. In Blout’s Glosso- 
graphia (1674), “ Umbello (lt. ombrello), a fashion of 
round and broad fans, wherewith the Indians (and 
from them our great ones) preserve themselves trom 
the heat of the sun; and hence any little shadow, tan, 
or other thing wherewith the women guard their 
faces trom the sun.” 





A WONDERFUL WoMAN.—A beautifal young wo- 
man entered the Third Avenue car, on Thursday 
evening, and a workingman whose countenance bure 
evidence of a day of toil, politely offered her his 
seat. “ Please keep your seat sir,” was the re- 
sponse; ‘* you are no doubt tired.” This uncommon 
remark arrested the attention of many other mascu- 
line passengers, and the offers of seats. that were 





crowned with vine-leaves, and placed upon an orna- 


instantly tendered were almost overwhelming. 


them, that it keepetu the heat of the sun from the 
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THIS AND THAT. 

We suppose that almost everybody at the North is 
perfectly willing that the late rebels shoulu suffer in 
their loss of property, and other incidental returns, 
for. their “ little game” of trying to destroy the 
Union. Not from a vengeful feeling, exactly, in all 
cases, but from a belief in the justice of the thing, as 
ifa man should throw a brick at a neighbor’s win- 
dow, and it came down on his own head, he would 
not be regarded as a subject for much commiseration. 
But as in the latter case the man who is hit is the on- 
ly sufferer— his wife and children not baving to suf- 
fer from it beyond the mere inconvenience attending 
the accident, such as loes of time in repairing dam- 
ages that may affect their support—and so in the 
former case, the evil only. follows the man who com- 
mitted the act. We read in the Constitution of the 
United States that ‘‘ the Congress shall have power 
to declare the punishment ot Treason, Lut no At- 
tainder of Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, 
or Forteiture except during the life of the person at- 
tainted.” From this we sbould judge that though 
we may “ hang Jeff Davis on a sour apple tree” we 
cannot hang his family for his treason, neither can 
we make forfeit the property that belunged to bim or 
any other man who took part in the rebellion. From 
this assumption, an interesting question arises re- 
garding the claims, in the next generation, of the 
people despoiled by confiscation and their lands 
taken in this for the offences of their fathers. Thus 
there appears a serious claim pending in the future 
for the Lees of Arlington, and the Davises, and other 
plethoric rebels who have been made, it appears, to 
suffer forfeiture in spite of the instrument that guar- 
antees there shall be no forfeiture. To repudiate 
this were as serious as it would be to repudiate any 
other obligation, and we go against repudiation of all 
sorts. We have seen no statement of authorities re- 
garding the question at all, but as there can be, ac- 
cording to the same instrument, no ex-post facto law, 
it probably stands as we have stated it. 


Mr. John Wilkins, C. E., claims in The Polytech- 
nic to have first recommended the laying of asub- 
marine cable, three years in advance of Cyrus W. 
Field, in the columns of the N. Y. Journal ot Com- 
merce, The date of his communication containing 
the idea is Jan. 1850. The credit of an affair s0 mo- 
mentous as this should not be diverted trom its true 
destiny, and giving even the what’s-his-name his 
due is incumbent on us all. We have seen many 
instances of misapplied credit. That for the discovery 
of ether has never been delinitely fixed, a benetit to 
the world greater even than the marine telegraph. 
Mr. Wilkins reprints his communication of that 
time, naming even the route he would take for the 
cable, the depths of water and all the difficulties to 
be encountered, which the subsequent trial proved 
the correctness of. His plan comprehended a system 
of buoys for the wire all along its course, surmount- 
ed with flags, so that at any time damaged por- 

without much 


into print which importunate friends thrust upon 
publishers to print as personal favors, Latterly, 
however, strong ground has been taken against sucb, 





and twenty-five or fifty cents per line alone secures 
their publication. The regular avenue thus having 
been blocked, resort is now had to telegraphing, 
and we daily see editors hoodwinked by items, that 
serve all the purpose, which come over the wires. 
Thus a person in business desires to get his name be- 
fore the public, or, in case it is well known, desires 
to keep it thus, and the telegraphic operator is at 
once made aware that the individual has swapped a 
dog, or lost his wife, or bought a new house; or he 
may own a fast borse or two and indulge in an occa- 
sional race. In some way or other the name appears; 
or it may take a pious turn, and the statement be 
made that Mr. Twiddle, of the great firm of Twid- 
dle, Dedee & Co., has contributed a large sum for 
the benefit of missions, or given a Bible to the 
church, or took part at a dedication. The most pop- 
ular, however, is the horse dodge, and that Mr. 
Balker, of the Metropolitan Stud, has matched his 
celebrated horse ‘‘Gray Goose” against Carnot’s 
* Brown Betsey,” becomes an item of the morning 
pipers, giving two the benefit of the largest editions 
for nothing. Preachers are thus advertised, and thus 
are the editors of the daily press victimized by inter- 
ested paragraphs in the form of news, that are in no 
wise interesting to any one but the advertisers. It 
is surprising that they submit t» it. 


The hostility to instrumental music in cburch 
choirs has not yet died out. We trequently meet 
very excellent people who bewail tbe ancient regime 
and speak deprecatingly of the preaent custom. In 
the far South this class prevails to a greater extent, 
and quite a discussion is carried on betwixt the two 
parties in the Texas organ of the M. E. C. South. 
The believer in the musical adjuncts thus depicts a 
scene where the old regime prevails, that is funny: 
‘The minister bas blown his nose—it is the ‘ second 
hymn ’—you know the time—it is when we are try- 
ing to praise God in song, while we are calculating 
how little we can have the face to put in ‘ the plate,’ 
which is rapidly coming round—the hymn is given 
out—of course we don’t ‘stand up’—that would be 
improper; unorthodox; another innovation—there 
is no choir—the ‘ daughters of music’ are rmissing— 
‘the sound of the grinding is low’—congregation 
look at minister—expects him to start the melody— 
unfortunately bis musical education was neglect=d— 
be looks over his spectacles—‘ will some brother rise 
the tune?’—a brother accordingly mounts the vocal 
ladder; but has got up about five steps too high, and 
can’tcome down out of that!—(did you ever see one 
who could ?)—congregation can’t see it or ‘ follow ’— 
they admire his etfurts in silence,—perforce he must 
go it alone—and baving started, he must go through 
with it—and will if it bursts him—audience hopes he 
may—he accordingly shrieks through it, and huskily 
subsides at the blessed last word, with a face like 
unto a boiled lobster, and a feeling in his throat sug- 
gestive of its having been cleaned out with a stiff 
hair brush! And some think ‘his is worship!” He 
thus concludes with a burst that will find echo every- 
where where good music in church is appreciated: 
‘* Let us unite heart, soul and voice to ‘ praise Him 
with stringed instruments and organs!’ ‘ Let every- 
thing that hath breath praise the Lord!’” 


Mr. Sumner, in his late speech before the Repub- 
lican Convention, which a large majority of the party, 
we believe, wish he hadn’t made, indulged in some 
very loose expressions, one of which was, in calling 
the Democrats “ praters of repudiation.” Now what 
muddle was in that great mind that could conceive 
such of a party that he knows, or ought to know, 
prates no such thing? He seems to act as the girl 
did when she declared that the young man shouldn’t 
kiss her, who denied that he was tryingto. ‘ Well,” 
said she, “‘ you look just as if you were going to.” 
It was a compliment that Theodore Parker paid the 
Democrats, when they were for annexing Texas, 
that if they wished to annex h—, they would avow 
it. And it is so with regard to this repudiation. If 
they believed it, they would avow it, and the prat- 
ing would be very loud. It is a fact that all the 
prating about repudiation comes from these who 
try, for party purposes, to fix the stigma upon their 
opponents, and thus, in the hope of a momentary 
gain, riek a terrible evil by-and-by, when familiarity 
with the word shall make it popular and not repul- 
sive. Why cannot parties be fair, and give some 
credit to opponents that have just the same reasons 
to be honest and patriotic that they have? Itseems 
to us, from our neutral position, that as in religious 
matters, where there may be a great deal more relig- 
ion than there is Christianity, thereemay be a great 
deal more profession of patriotism than there is of 
practice, among the parties. From our intercourse 
with men composing both parties, we feel authorized 
to say, that so far as patriotism is concerned, there 
is as much in one party as another, and repudiation 
is no more cherished or prated about by one than the 
other. Mr. Sumner’s speech was a grand assault on 
imaginary windmiils. 


ooo 


“THE OLD CORNER.”—Onr esteemed friend, Mr. 
Alexander Williaws, so well and favorably known 
among the Book Trade all over the country, bas be- 
come the successor of Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
at the corner of School and Washington streets. This 
store has been a tavorite resort by our most iutelli- 
gent book buyers for more than half a century, and is 
probably known by more literary people than any 
other establishment of its kind inthis country. Un- 
der the able supervision of Mr. Williams it will 
retain all its well-earned prestige. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR NOVEMBER. 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress 
street, ton, Mass. Ap illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amnsement, and all that is 
good and usetul. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

As cold weather draws near, Ballou’s Magazine in- 
creases in interest, and at the present time it stands 
at the head of the cheap magazines of the country. 
The press of the United States speak of it in the 
most friendly manner, while some of the papers are 
enthusiastic, and place Ballou’s in advance of other 
serials for real interest. It seems to meet the wants 
of the people, and that accounte for its large circula- 
tion. Here is a li:t of the contents of the November 
number. Just look itover: ‘The Fature Rulersof 
Europe;” ‘“ Views of Biarrits;” A Relic of Mary, 
Queen of Scots;” ‘Childish Vespers,” J. J. Col- 
bath; ‘‘ The City of Manilla;” ‘* Tomb of the Sal- 
tana Valide;” ‘‘ Swiss Sceneryin Winter;” ‘ Hair- 
Dressing, Ancient and Modern;” ‘The Banks Es- 
tate;’ ‘* The Last of the O'Flaherties,” Mrs. Anna 
James; ‘‘ Miss Ho!land’s Namesake,” Mrs. R. B. 
Edson; ‘‘ Almost on a Coral Reef,” W. H. Macy; 
‘Mary Slecumb’s Dream,” George E. Place; “A 
Woman’s Confession,” Emma Mortimer Babson; 
“A Leaf from my Journal,” Miss Amanda M. Hale; 
**Never Again,” L.A P.; “A Yellow-Haired Las- 
sie,” Elizabeth Bigelow; “ Love’s Last Hour,” Anna 
M. Tomkins; ‘ Claude Russel’s Ward,” Emma Gar- 
rison Jones; ‘‘ In Memoriam, J. A. J.,” Mrs. C. O. 
Hathaway; ‘“ Was ita Suicide?’ Don Lloyd Wy- 
man; ‘Do you Remember?’ Fanny Stevens Bruce; 
“Our YOUNG PEOPLE'S STORY-TELLER—“ Luck 
and Pluck; or John Oakley’s Inheritance,” Horatio 
Alger, Jr.; ‘* Tommy’s Ride in a Balloon,” Eliza- 
beth Bigelow; ‘Corn-Cobs,’”? August Bell; ‘* The 
Housekeeper ;” ‘‘Curious Matters;” ‘Facts and 
Fancies;”’ ‘* The Great Eclipse ”’— (Humorous [)lus- 
trations.) 


Terms: $150 per year; seven copies, $9 00; thir 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
or each clad of twelve. It is not necessary that all 
fthe copies of a club should be addressed to one oftic”, 
bnt may be made up from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. Sold by all newsdealers. 

NOVELS OF GEORGE Exot. Vol. 4. The Mill on 


tne Floss. With illustrations. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers. 


The Harpers are competing vigorously with their 
Boston cotemporaries, and publishing a very neat 
edition of George Eliot’s novels in large, clear type, 
and a style of binding rivalling the Boston edition, 
and almost in imitation of it, for seventy-five cents. 
For sale by A. Williams & Co. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. A Novel. By William Black, 


author of ** Love or Marriage.”” New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 


A book warmly commended by the London press. 

For sale by A, Williams & Co. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. Embracing the Three De- 
vartments of the Intellect, Sensibilities and "Will. 
3v Thomas C. Upham, D.D., Prof. of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy in Bowdoin College, author of 

‘+ Esthetic and Moral Letters,” etc. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


The friends of mental science will rejoice at the 
publication of these volumes, presenting the Philos- 
ophy of Mind in a clear and comprehensive manner, 
and reducing it to the easy grasp of the student. 
The work is eclectic in its character, and comprises 
the wisest and most practical views of all the promi- 
nent writers of mental philosophy that have ap- 
peared, without becoming the exponent of any of 
the great philosophical schools, yet being in harmony 
with them all. The work was originally published 
in another form, and to the present edition are added 
new featares that greatly enhance its value as a 
teacher and guide. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


BALLOv’s MAGAZINE.—The cheapest magazine 
and the vest for the wouey, published in the Gnited 
States, is ** Ballou’s Monthly.” The October num- 
ber of this excellent publication is one of the best 
ever issued. It contains a large amount of reading 
matter, consisting of stories, poetry, sketches, anec- 
dotes, biography and scientitic articles. Send tor a 
specimen nuinber. Address Elliott, Thomes & Tal- 
bot, publishers “* Baliog’s Monthly,” Boston, Mass. 
—Page County Herald, 





BIERSTADT'S GREAT PICTURE.—This transcript 
in oil of the Nevada Mountains, that secured for the 
artist the Cross of the Legion of Honor by Louis Na- 
poleon, and the admiration of the world, is on exhbi- 
bition at Childs & Co,’s, Tremont street. It is said to 
have been purchased by Alvin Adams, Esq. Many 
pronounce it the best work of the distinguished art- 
ist, and it is grand and beautiful in the highest de- 
gree, but we cannot give it place over the former fa- 
vorites by the same. It must, however, be often 
studied, to obtain a full appreciation of its excellence. 





A REPUTED CURE FOR CONSUMPTION.—Dr. Cler- 
soy has published in a French medical journal au ac- 
count of a complete cure of a bad case of consump- 
tion by the use of arseniate of soda. He gave six 
milligrams a day for twenty consecutive days, and 
then returned to the arsenic. A correspondent of an 
English paper which published the account writes 
to say that dilutions of arsenic have long been used 
by the homceopathic school in pulmonary diseases. 





APPROPRIATE.—Dr. Downey says that the em- 
blem on our shield should be a railway train, while 
our only motto should be “ hurrah!” 





Fashion and Gossip, 


Wut WE SAw AT JORDAN, MARSH & Co's,— 
Fall fa-hions are upon us thick and fast, and all our 
leading belles are excited over what they shall wear 
this winter. Taey want dry goods that are in perfect 
taste, which look rich and add to their beauty, It is 
not easy to satisfy our capricious charmers, for they 
are wont to be exacting when they talk of texture, 
light and shade. To some, money is no object, if the 
right sort of material is found, while to others the 
greenback represents dollars that have been acquired 
by hard labor. Now we have studied over this mat- 
ter for some time, and have arrived at the conclusion 
that there is one establishment in the city where the 
poor and the rich can be placed on a level, so far as 
satistaction and assortments are concerned. We 
have interviewed most of the fashion marts of Bos- 
ton. We have examined with critical eyes summer 
and fall styles, and have to confess, with real pleas- 
ure, that the eminent firm of Jordan, Marsh & (o., 
Washington street, excels all others in variety of as- 
sortment, brilliancy of color, beautiful styles, rea- 
sonable prices, and prompt, obliging salesmen, 

Last Saturday we took a stroll through the numer- 
ous salesrooms, and noted all that is intended to be 
worn this falland winter. We saw hundreds of arti- 
cles which we have not time to even allude to; but 
we saw enough to convince us that the firm is the 
first in Boston in introducing novelties and fashions, 
and that this fact is well known to our leading belles; 
consequently Jordan, Marsh & Co. are enjoying a 
specialty in certain goods which no other firm in 
Boston can receive or ever thought of attempting. 
A bridal trousseaw or a watering-place outfit can be 
secured by a simple order, and with such despatch 
that even the effor's of fairies are rivalled. 

But let us state what we saw. First there was the 
Patti cloak, a marvel of taste and elegance, made of 
royal purple beaver, and magnificently trimmed with 
plush and fringe. The Volaska is made of black silk 
velvet, trimmed in various styles, and rich enough 
tor an empress. The Josephine is of French beaver, 
of an entirely new design, but must be seen to be ad- 
mired and appreciated. 

In another department we found some new styles of 
Orpheas, Arabs and French jackets with neat little 
sailor collars, quite pretty. One in black beaver, 
called the Fleur de Phel, ig much admired by those 
who have seen it. In the apartment of cassocks we 
noticed the Dahlia, with panier sash, trimmed with 
rich lace and gimp, and the Formosa, of black bea- 
ver, trimmed with silk folds. A garment called the 
Corsal, made of black velvet and trimmed with satin 
and silk, is much liked. Also a belted velvet Ophelia, 
trimmed with satin in shell and fringe, is very hand- 
some, and will be much worn by these who can al- 
ford them. Tbey cost from $75 to $250, just azcord- 
ing to the make and goods. 

Jordan, Marsh & Co. are brilliant with suits. They 
have them in plain poplin to the richest black and 
fancy silks, and the prices vary from $75 to $125. 
The trimmings are unique and some really elegant, 
but must be seen to be appreciated. 

If we had room, we could allude to many other 
articles which we saw and admired; but we must 
close, and reserve a further description for another 
day. In the meantime let our readers look at the 
stock in the store, and purchase according to their 
means. 

AN ELEGANT DREss.—One of the dresses which 
Lyons gave Eugenie is a white poult with bouquets 
of flowers in which no less than sixty hues are blend- 
ed, and all so harmoniously that not one is conspic- 
uous. The flowers are so light that they seem to 
wave at every passing breath.. Another, to which 
she gave the preference, is a white gros grain, with- 
out brilliancy, called ‘‘ mat” (ivorylike), on which 
are brocade satin roses. The flowers are in high 
relief, and appear to stand out ready for some jewelled 
fingers to cull. 


HOME AND FoREIGN GossiP.—One Walsh in Chi- 
cago shot a young woman because sbe refused to 
assist him to commit bigamy.——Chicago is to have 
a diamond wedding—a white velvet dress, $100,000 
worth of jewels and a tour of Europe are the circum- 
stances of interest.——Gloves for the street are light- 
colored, and for ball, opera, concert, reception aud 
German, white, lavender, or light straw colors are in 
vogue. Bright shades in gloves should never be worn 
with a dress suit, nor white or lavender color for 
ordinary street wear.—St. Louis is to have a balloon 
wedding.——A negro minstrel married a millionaire’s 
daughter in New York last week.—The belle of 
New Orleans is a pretty niece of Jeff Davis. A New 
Yorker is to ring her soon.——Washington averages 
200 weddings a month.—A Chicago woman has 
shot her brother-in-law for telling bad stories about 
her.——A St. Louis husband has paid his wife $2000 
to desert him.—A Minnesota couple have separated 
quietly by mutual consent after a wedded life of one 
week.—The latest fashion of tbe Paris demi-monde 
is to carry @ peacock’s feather in the hand on the 
boulevards.—tThe festivities of a New York wed- 
ding were interrupted the other night, when one of 
the groomsmen broke the head of a guest witha 
pitcher.— Between the months of June and Sep- 
tember Miss Ida Lewis is said to have received four 
eligible offers of marriage ——A Missouri girl brought 
a recreant lover to terms in Omaha the cther day by 
one shot from a revolver and the remark that she 
had five more left.——A New York belle had a bill of 
$20,000 at Stewart’s last month. 








tions could be reached and mended 
trouble. Had this plan been adopted, the cable of 
1858 would have been in working order to-day. Mr. 
Wilkins’s suggestion favored galvanized iron as his 
medium, and he contends for cheap telegraphs in 
place of those more expensive ones in use. We don’t 
know who Mr. Wilkins is, but we give his name asa 
candidate for fair play. 

** India rubber advertising” is a sort that is not 
coveted nor encouraged by publishers of papers. By 
the term is meant the gratuitous notices that get 
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THE KNIGHT AND HIS LADY. 





BY ANNA M. TOMKINS. 





“ Sweet lady, if you go with me 
You may not dwell in gilded hall, 
But you shall roam the greenwood free 
With me and Love, the lord of all. 


“ Sweet lady, if you go with me 
No maids and men will wait yourcall. + 
But you'll be served on bended knee 
By me and Love—the lord of all. 


“ Sweet lady, if you go with me 
To others will your heirdom fall, 
But you shall ever hold in fee 
His empire who is lord of all. 


“ Sweet lady. if you go with me 
And leave the strong and guarded wall, 
My bosom shall your fortress be, 
And Love the warder—lord of all. 


“ Sweet lady, if you go with me 
And mournful death should you befall, 
That hour would set my spirit free, 
And Love should mourn us—lord of all!"’ 


Thus to a maid of high degree 

A lowly knight his passion poured; 
A goodly man he was to see, 

Lord of himself and of his sword. 


And she forgot her noble birth, 
The splendors of her father's hall, 

And said, * I'll wander o'er the earth 
With thee and Love, who conquers all. 


* Yea, even though thy heart no more 
Should love me tenderly as now, 
I still would follow and adore 
So dear and great a knight as thou. 


“ And but to gird thine armor on, 
And speed thee forth to victory, 
And pray for thee when thou wast gone, 
Were joy and pride enough for me. 


“To hold so great a heart as thine 
I cannot trust my feeble charms; 
I know a rival all divine 
Will woo thee ever from my arms. 


*“ Fair Honor, fairest in thy view, 
Will still thy deepest passions move, 
But when thou art to Honor true 
Thou canst not be untrue to Love. 


“ And if from off some glorious field 
Thou camest, wrapt in bloody pall, 
*Twould glad me while my heartstrings yield, 
That Honor should be lord of all!" 
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Miriam Brevoort’s Secret. 





BY RETT WINWOOD. 





XIV. 
HUNTED DOWN. 


EN o’clock of the following 
morning found Mr. Edgar 
Cloyes on the front stoop at 
Rood. Grange, ringing for ad- 
mittance. He was in full dress 
of black brvadcloth, and wore 
flesh-colored gloves that fitted 
his small hands toa nicety. He 
was in remarkably good spirits, 
and had never looked so well in 
all his life, perhaps For once, 
there was nothing flashy or in- 
congruous about his dress, and 
he appeared very much the 
gentleman. If the truth must 
be told, his toilet had cost bim 
an unusual amount of study, 
and had put Reuben Boggs to no end of trouble. 

David Limbkine answered the bell. ‘1 wish to 
see Miss Brevoort,”? said Mr. Cloyes, in his most 
agreeable{tone. ‘‘ You may take this card to her.” 

He pencilled a few lines upon the back before giv- 
ing itto David. ‘ Will you walk in, sir?” asked the 
latter. 

“No, thank you; at least not until your mistrees 
has sent me some message in return. She may not 
wish to see me.” 

David bowed and went away. He was back again 
in a very few moments. 

“Miss Bgevoort says you’re to walk into the libra- 
ry, sir. She will be down in a moment.” 

Mr. Cloyes followed the old servant across the hall, 
meeting Clarice Oldhausen near the grand staircase. 
The eyes of the two met in a hurried, significant 
look, but they passed each other without speaking. 

“Who is that man?” asked Madame Oldbausen, 
looking up from her kuitting as Clarice entered the 
parlor. She had witnessed his approach, and had 
seen him pass by the open doorway. 

“A friend of Miriam’s, I think. At any rate, he 
asked for her.” 

“‘Humph!” Madame clicked her needles angrily. 





‘‘ What business has Mirlam to receive gentlemen 
callers, I’d like to know? It is quite enough to have 
Ward Templeton running here every hour of the 
day, without adding to the list. Where has David 
taken him?” 

“To the library,” returned Clarice, carelessly. 
“The interview is to be private, I think.” 

** Worse and worse,” muttered madame, spitefully. 
“ Really, I shall feel it my duty to lecture Miriam. 
Such goings on are not to be tolerated.” 

Meanwhile, Mr. Edgar Cloyes had thrown himself 


very much at home. 
roving over the rich, though slightly antiquated fur- 
niture and costly bindings of the volumes that filled 
the book-cases. . 

“By Jove,” he thought; ‘‘ Clarice is a fool if she 
lets all these gimcracks slip through her fingers. I 
don’t wonder that she is inclined to play a desperate 
game to keep them.” 

Miriam opened the door at this moment and came 
in, very pale and trembling, like one violently agi- 
tated. Mr. Cloyes rushed forward to meet her with 
an almost boisterous eagerness of manner. 

“ Dear girl,” he cried, ‘‘ I am glad to see you?” 

He would have caught her in his arms, perhaps, 
but Miriam drew back shuddering, and putting up 
both hands to ward him off. 

‘You wistied to see me, Edgar,” she said, coldly, 
‘and I have consented to give you an audience. 
Our interview must be a brief one, though.” 

He bit his lip with rising anger. 

“So, so! That fs your role, is it?” he exclaimed, 
in a resentful tone. ‘* You fall back on your dignity, 
and meet me with an averted face, although I have 
literally come back from the dead.” 

“Ay, from the dead, Edgar,” she repeated, faintly. 
“It seems strange and unnatural to see you here, 
face to face. Somebody sent me a paper containing 
a notice of your death, and I believed it was really 
80.” 

“And now you are thoroughly vexed because it 
was not true,’’ he said, sneeringly. ‘‘ You fell in 
love with another man, and engaged yourself to him 
the very day you heard the news, if reports are true. 
What a pity, my dear, that I could not have ‘ shuffied 
off this mortal coil,’ just to oblige you!” 

Miriam did not attempt to answer the innuendoes 
in this speech. Instead, she raised her eyes to his 

face, looking at him long and steadily. 

“You have changed, Edgar,” she said, slowly. 
“You are like yourself, and yet unlike, I cannot 
put the difference into words, and yet there is a dif- 
terence. I observe it in your voice more than in 
your face. It must be the effect of foreign travel.” 

“ Of course,” somewhat morosely. 

‘“*How came the report of your death to be circu- 
lated?” sbe asked, with sudden energy. ‘* There 


upon. Was it your brother, George William Cloyes, 
who died?” 

“Yes. You have hit the right nail on the bead, as 
the saying is. Some of those bungling reporters had 
the hard-heartedness to kill me in his stead. It was 
just like them to make the mistake.” 

He burst into a harsh, unfeeling laugh. A sudden 
suspicion drove the blood from Miriam’s heart. She 
spruvg eagerly forward with wide-open eyes; she 
pushed the tumbled masses of hair back from his 
neck. The dim light that stole into the apartment 
through curtains of the heaviest damask was not the 
most favorable for observation, but what she saw 
there caused the girl to drop her hands listlessly by 
her side, groaning audibly. 

“‘ What is the matter?” asked Edgar Cloyes, non- 
chalantly. ‘‘ Were you looking for those abominable 
moles on my neck? They always distressed you, I 
remember, and you were forever repeating some old 
woman’s nonsense about the hangman’s rope, be- 
cause there were three in a row.” 

Miriam covered her face with both hands, now in 
a state of nervous reaction, ‘‘We must end this 
painful interview, Ejgar,” she cried. ‘‘ You have 
hunted me down, as I knew you would if you were 
alive. But I have paid you the last penny I ever 
shall for keeping my secret. If you have come to 
extort more money, your errand is a bootless one. 
Now you may proclaim my sorrow and degradation 
to the whole world, if you will.” 

She spoke with a sort of desperate energy, nearing 
the door, and passing quickly from the room with 
the last word. Edgar Cloyes, being unprepared for 
such a move on her part, was too late to detain her, 
but he followed her out. 

The worst thing that could have happened then 
occurred; that is, Ward Templeton made his ap- 
pearance in the other end of the hall just as the two 
issued from the library. He had come for a morning 
call, hoping that Miriam might be induced to explain 
away all the difficulties that had come between them. 
As her eyes fell upon his advancing figure, she 
stopped short, trembling in every limb. She was 
even compelled to lean against the wall for support. 

Mr. Cloyes bowed rather stiffly to Ward, and then 
went close up to Miriam, whispering menacingly 
| these words: 

“This interview will suffice for the present, my 
dear, but you must see me again. It will be for your 
interest to meet me whenever I may think proper to 
appoint an interview. Please bear that in mind.” 

He then passed from the house, not forgetting his 
usual swagger. Ward Templeton paused for a last 
stern, accusing look at Miriam, as she leaned against 
the wall, pale and trembling, and then rushed into 
the open air, and began to pace violently backwards 





and forwards along the shady garden paths. 


into an easy-chair in the library like one who felt | 
His restless black eyes went | 


must have been something to tound such a ramor- 


He had been there many minutes, a full half hour, 
perhaps, when dainty feet came pattering along the 
walk behind him, and a fair, white hand was sud- 
denly laid upon his arm. He turned; Clarice Old- 
hausen stood beside him. 

“ What is the matter, Ward?” she asked, lifting 
her tender blue eyes to his face. ‘Will you not tell 
me what has occurred to vex you?” 

The sound of her gentle, cooing voice shook him 
strangely. He stooped nearer, as if struck by some 
sudden thought. He looked into her sweet, childish 
face and saw how troubled it was—how the lips 
trembled, and how moist those azure orbs had be- 
come. 

* Dear child,” he cried, tenderly smoothing back 
the rippling gold from her brow; ‘‘ do you really care 
to know what distresses me?” 

** How can you ask such a question?” she mur- 
mured. ‘I care very much. I can hardly keep 
back the tears, and all because I know you are suf- 
fering pain of some sort. I am so sorry, Ward. 
Will you not tell me what it is?” 

He hesitated fur an instant only. Then he said: 

‘Clarice, @ woman’s treachery has driven me to 
despair. I loved and trusted her, and now, when I 
can no longer doubt but that she has been heart- 
lessly playing with me all the while, I am nearly 
wild with anguish. It is a bitter blow; may God 
forgive her for the pain she has caused me.”’ 

“T am sorry, Ward—I pity you so very much,” 
murmured Clarice, clinging to him. “ I wish I might 
do or say something to comfort you.” 

Ward put out his arms irresolutely. Something in 
the girl’s eager face told him that she loved him. 
The story was written too plainly not to be read. 
Here was a heart that would always beat responsive 
to his own, a love that would never fail him. Should 
he make himself master of the one, and take the 
other to cheer and bless his lonely lite? Would he 
not be better and happier for such a pure blossom 
unfolding beside him day by day? 

His hesitation did not last long. He felt so heart- 
sick, there was need of somebody to comfort him 
and to speak loving words. 

** Clarice,” he said, suddenly, *‘ you know all that 
I would say to you. One woman has left me to grvpe 
my way alone through the world, atter having prom- 
ised to fight its battles by my side. Noother love can 
be just like that which is dead, perhaps, but I re- 
spect and honor you, Clarice, above all your sex. 
By-and-by, when the old dream has failed, you 
might fill my whole heart—nay, I am sure you 
would, Will you think about it, seriously and kind- 

ly, in your own way, and tell me very secn whether 
you can ever cousent to be my wife«r not?” 

She laid ber head on his breast with the air of a 
tired child, and suffered him to told his arms abuut 
her. 

**T do not need time for refiection,’’ she whispered, 
sweetly. ‘It is you, Ward, who must test your own 
heart, and be sure that my image can sume day find 
@ place there.” ‘ 

With that she broke away from him, hiding her 
blushing face as if.she had gone beyond the bounds 
of propricty in making such a confession. ‘0, 
Ward, Ward, forgive my foolish words,” she cried, 
deprecatingly, and then ran towards the house like 
@ frightened fawn. 

‘“*That was well-played, Clarice Oldhausen,” she 
thought, sitting in her chamber a few moments later. 
“Fate is wondrous kind, and now there is but one 
obstacle between you and the master of Lowmoor. 
That OBSTACLE must be removed!” and a wicked, 
desperate look appeared on the face that had worn 
such a sweet, guileless expression but a tew moments 
previously. 





XV. 


THE GARDENER'S COTTAGE. 


WHEN Ward Templeton, in a mad moment of mis- 
ery and despair, had spoken words to Clarice Old- 
hausen such as no true man ever speaks to any 
woman save the one he intends to marry, he com- 
mitted a mistake that was destined to be disastrous 
in its consequences. But very fortunately, perhaps, 
nobody wus able to lift the veil of futurity to see the 
woe and wickedness abvat to follow in their train. 

Clarice was too exultant to exercise her usually 
good judgment. It was something to triumph over 
her rival, even though that triumph bad been dearly 
purchased, and in one sense of the word, was no 
triumph whatever. She cculd not resist the impulse 
to repeat to Miriam the conversation she had held 
with Ward, which she did in her most artless 
manner. 

*T had no idea he thought so much of me,” she 
said, with a pretty show of confusion. ‘“*‘ When he 
began to be so intimate with you, and even asked 
you to become his wife, 1 did not think he would 
quarrel with you so soon, and ask me the same ques- 
tion.” 

Miriam tried to listen quietly, but the effort cost 
her untold pain. 

“1 don’t know why you have given up Ward,” 
Clarice resumed, guilelessly, ‘“‘though 1 take it for 
granted that you have found somebody else whom 
you prefer. And, my dear girl,” with a roguish 
look, ** I could shrewdly guess who that ‘ somebody’ 
is, I think, if I were to try very, very bard.” 

“Hush!” interrupted Miriam, sternly. “I will 
not listen to such talk from you. It distresses me 
beyond expression.” 

**You foolish creature,” cried Clarice, throwing 
her arms about the neck of the poor girl. ‘* Will 





you always be so eccentric, so differeut from every- 


body else, 1 wonder?’ It is so hard for me to under- 
stand when you are pleased and when you are not. 
You will forgive me if I do offend now and then, will 
you not?” 

Miriam shivered as she unwound those white, 
clinging arms, they seemed so much like the coils of 
a deadly serpent enfolding her. 

“This is a subject I do not like to discuss,” she 
said, quietly. “If it is never broached between 
us no offence can be given or taken,”’ 

‘There, lat me kiss your cheek, Miriam. Now I 
shall feel much better about the matter. I had no 
idea you took the matter so much to heart. I will 
go away directly. I must tell you, though, how glad * 
I am for the turn aflairs have taken. You don’t 
know how bappy 1am. I think Mr. Templeton has 
loved me just a little all along. I shall fill his whole 
heart presently, only I must be content to wait a 
month or two, until the old passion has died out. I 
wish you would tell me how you happened to reject 
him so suddenly; but then it will be of no use to ask, 
of course. You must have said something very cut- 
ting, for he seems to be quite resentful. But I had 
forgotten, you do not wish to converse on this topic. 
I will go now. Good-by, dear,” and the frivolous 
creature threw a kiss at Miriam and danced out of 
the dressing-room of the latter, where this conversa- 
tion had taken place. 

Madame Oldhausen saw plainly enough that there 
was a misunderstanding of some sort between Ward 
and Miriam, but she luoked upon it as a lover’s quar- 
rel merely, which would be settled soonest and most 
satisfactorily if nobody interfered, and the two were 
left to make it up between themselves, the best they 
might. 

‘‘All lovers are fools or maniacs while the passion 
is at its fever heat,” she would say to herself. * It is 
April weather with them until the ‘ brief madness’ 
comes to be an old story. I did think Miriam was 
more sensible though, than to quarrel for the sake 
of making up. I am concerned about the girl, too, 
she is so changed, and looks so ghost-like. Iam 
afraid her health will be affected.” 

Madame would content herself with such refiec- 
tions as these. Very fortunately for her own peace 
of mind, she did not realize the extreme to which 
matters had already been carried. Clarice knew 
better than to boast of a very questionable triumph 


to her. 6 





In the southwest corner of the garden that 
stretched to the right and to the rear of Rood 
Grange house, at the terwinus of one of the longest 
and most tortuous paths, balf buried in wild vines 
and honeysuckles, was a rickety old frame building 
of a story and a half. 

This building was once ured as a gardener’s cot- 
tage, but had been left for many years to the sole 
proprietorship of the bats and owls, and sach vermin 
as are wout to infest neglected retreats of the sort. 
1t was by far the most antiquated structure on Mad- 
ame Oldhausen’s premises, and the plasterless walls, 
hingeless doors and shattered windows presented so 
few attractions that it was but rarely any adven- 
turous footateps d the threshold 

There was nothing to repay curiosity when one did 
venture into the secluded retreat. The cottage was 
divided into two roon.s below, and there was a large 
unfinished chamber above. The woodwork was of 
the most pitiful sort; fragile rafters held up ceilings 
tbat threatened to fall with every gust of wind; win- 
dows rattled dismally in their casements; the walls 
were broken in many places, and naught bat the 
clastering vines prevented wind and weather from 
having their own way in the deserted and ghost- 
haunted rooms. 

A few yards to the left of the cottage was a broken 
stile, affurding ingress to the garden from the clover 
tields and thrifty meadows that lay beyond. Persons 
approaching Rood Grangé from behind sometimes 
took aivantage of this stile in order to save a long 
detour by the country road. But for this route the 
gardener’s cottage, as it was called, might have been 
left to rot, utterly forgotten and neglected, for the 
ground about it bad been suffered to grow up to 
brambles and nettles. 

A few days subsequent to Mr. Edgar Cloyes’s visit 
to the Grange, Madame Oldhausen, Clarice and Hes- 
ter Holmes had set out on a charitable errand to the 
house of a poor woman who lived abont half way 
down the hill, and in the direction of Lowmoor. On 
returning, they very naturally took advantage of the 
shorter route across the fields, and thus happened to 
cross the stile of which we have made mention. 

On nearing the gardener’s cottage, to the unaf- 
fected surprise of two, at least, of the party, they 
heard voices issuing from thence—a man’s and a 
woman’s. In another instant even the words were 
audible. 

“ Yes, Edgar Cloyes, 1 hate you! hate you!” cried 
a sharp, shrill voice, that madame immediately rec- 
ognized as Miriam Brevoort’s, despite the raised tone 
that seemed to be vibrating between anger ard de- 
spair. ‘I have no words with which to express my 
bitter contempt and loathing. I hate you as the 
deadliest thing that ever crossed my pathway—you, 
the vile, heartless, degraded wretch who have tried to 
wring my heart’s blood from me, drop by drop, who 
have blighted my life, and ever been ready to dash 
the cup of happiness from my lis when I fondly 
fancied it might be filled to the brim! Ay, I abher 
you, Edgar Cloyes; ani have only consented to meet 
you here that I might tell you the truth, and then 
defy you to do your worst.” 

A low, mocking laugh came from the man’s lips, 








* You are riding your high horse, my lady Miriam,” 
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he said,sneeringly. “ You might as well come down 
@peg or two, and discuss the condition of affairs 
calmly and sensibly.” 

“TI shall never again discuss any question with 
you,” she exclaimed, vehemently. “I wash my 
hands of you; I wish never to see you again. You 
have taken one step too many in following me here, 
atter all your promises to keep away, and now you 
had better beware.” 

She hissed the last word between her shut teeth. 
It was evident that she was nearly beside herself with 
misery. 

“Aha! And e0 you are beginning to threaten, my 
lady?” sneered the man, in the most aggravating 
manner. “ You would like to put a bulletin my 
heart, or strangle me with those dainty hands of 
yours? You thought I was safe enough under the 
sod, and now can’t endure to see me standing before 
you of as sound flesh as yourself! Why don’t you 
speak the truth, and say you wish I was dead?” 

‘I will,” she cried, with the energy of desperation. 
“You have persecuted me beyond endurance. I do 
wish you were dead!” 

She broke into hysterical sobs that seemed almost 
to take her breath away. Madame Oldhausen had 
stood listening to these bitter words like one spell- 
bound. A look of real anguish appeared upon her 
face. The round of Miriam’s sobs seemed to recall 
her to herself. 

“ My God!” she murmured, weakly. “I had never 
dreamed of this. Poor, sinful, sorrowing Miriam. 
Let me go to her.” 

Clarice was white as the dead, but she did not lose 
her self-control. She clung to madame with convul- 
sive energy. 

“No, no!” she whispered, shrilly. ‘ You must not 
gotothem. It would be worse than useless to inter- 
rupt this interview. Let them have it out by them- 
selves; it is the best thing we can do.” 

She caught madame by one arm and signed for 
Hester to take the other; the two then dragged 
away the nearly distracted woman between them, 
hardly pausing to take breath until they had her 
safely in her own dressing-room. Not until then did 
Clarice open her lips for the second time. 

“ You must have seen that Miriam has been hiding 
some secret from us all along,” she began, in her 
tender, affectionate way. ‘It has distressed me very 
muchgAunt Nabby, but she has never seen fit to 
make a confidant of me any more than of you. We 
now know that this Mr. Edgar Cloyes is a party to 
the secret—that it affects him as much as it does 
Miriam, perhaps.” 

Madame covered her face with both hands, rocking 
violently backwards and forwards. 

“ Who is this Edgar Cloyes?” she asked, groaning 
aloud. 

“TI do not know. Miriam must have been ac- 
quainted with him long before she came here. He 
looks like a man who lives by his wite—a gambler, 
or desperado of some sort.” - 

“Lives by his wits?” repeated madame, angrily. 
“You mean a man who lies and thieves, and takes 
his bread from the mouths of widows and orphans! 
What can my poor darling have to do with such a 
villain? O,O!” 

She still continued to rock violently, groaning 
aloud every now and then. Significant glances were 
exchanged between Clarice and Hester. 

“That man is the same who culled to see Miriam 
the other morning,” said the former, after a pause. 
* You remember him, do you not, Aunt Nabby?” 

“Yes, yes. A tall man, black and wicked-looking 
asa pirate. O, O!” 

“Neither he nor Miriam saw us as we came past 
the cottage,’’ Clarice continued. “I am glad of that. 
They were working themselves into a hizh pitch of 
passion. They will part thoroughly angry with each 
other, and Miriam will never wish to look on his 
face again. Do you not see that it was much better 
to leave them until they had had their quarrel out?” 

“ Yes, yes. But what is that man to Miriam, I 
would like to know? She must be in his power 
somehow. Heaven help the poor girl! What has 
she done—what has she done?”’ 

Clarice took madame’s trembling hands in both her 
own, and pressed them to her lips. 

“Dear aunt,” she said, soothingly, ‘do not suffer 
this matter to vex you. Let it rest for to-night, 
think no more of it. To-morrow, when everybody is 
calmer, we will ask Miriam for an explanation, and 
then everything will be made clear, no doubt. 
Promise me that you will not attempt to see Miriam 
to-night, or to find out anything further,” she added, 
very earnestly. ‘ Believe me, it is for your good I 
ask it.” 

Madame sat with her face hidden for many mo- 
ments. 

**T promise,” she said, reluctantly, at last. “ You 
are a dear girl, Clarice, and I can refuse you nothing. 
I have not done you justice in the past, perhaps, but 
from this day onward I shall seek to atone for that. 
I will not question Miriam until the morning, but I 
am determined to probe this mystery to the bottom 
then. Gvood-night, my love.” 

She spoke with unusual gentleness, and even drew 
Clarice’s anxious face closer to her own and kissed 
her. Then sbe dropped wearily into her chair again, 
signing for Clarice and Hester to leave the room. 














XVI. 
NIGHT, CRIME AND FIRE. 


Ir was in the early dusk of evening that the inter- 
view between E igar Cloyes and Miriam, upon which 
Madame Oldhausen and her retinue had stumbled 
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| from the direction of the village. 


80 inopportunely, had been held in the gardener’s 
cottage. 

An hour later, when it would have been quite dark 
but for a pale, watery moon bigh up in the heavens, 
Ward Templeton came riding along the country road 
He had been to 
Glentown on business, and was just returning. Toe 
route leading past Rood Grange was not the shortest 
one to Lowmoor by two miles, at least, bat a foolish 
desire to pass near the house that held his heart’s 
idol had led him astray, just as it has led many an- 
other lover before him. 

Ward Templeton was far from being the happiest 
man in the world, that summer night. Cut to the 
quick by the course Miriam had taken, by the co- 
quettish wiles he thought she had practised, and the 
ease with which she had seemed to cast him off when 
& rival lover appeared in the field, he had yielded to 
the impulse of the moment, and had spoken words to 
Clarice, when she appeared in the role of anxious 
friend and comforter, that he was now unable to re- 
call with honor, though the memory of those words 
oppressed and fretted him beyond measure, now that 
he had time to reason upon them calmly, and he 
would gladly have given worlds to recall them, 

“TI must marry the girl,” he thought, as he rode 
through the quiet night. ‘She loves me, and I will 
do my best to make her happy. She shall never 
know, through me, at least, what it is to have one’s 
affection thrust back upon one as a worthless thing.” 

He rode very slowly. When opposite the Grange, 
he drew rein, looking with eager eyes on the great 
house looming darkly before him. Lights shone 
through the windows here and there, and he very 
naturally fell to wondering which light was Miriam’s, 
and whether the girl would feel any prickings of con- 
science, did she know in what misery and torture of 
mind he was watching without, 

The sound of a pistol-shot in the distance partially 
aroused him from his reverie. It seemed to come 
from the further end of the garden, or perhaps from 
the fields beyond, and was sharply echoed in the 
grove to the right. 

** Who is out at this hour of the evening, [ won- 
der?’’ he muttered; and then, as no further move- 
ment was heard from the same direction, he soon 
forgot all about it. 

A curtain was drawn away from one of the upper 
windows of the Grange presently. Ward’s heart 
beat a trifle faster, and he leaned forward over his 
horse very eagerly indeed. A woman’s head appear- 
ed, the light shining fully on her face. 

“Pshaw! What a fool I am;’’ and Ward felt a 
sinking sensation at his heart. ‘‘1t was only one of 
the servants. I should be laughed at, were anybody 
to find me here.” 

He moved on, but very slowly still, as if he found 
it hard to tear himself away from the charmed spot. 
He passed the line of the house, and rode along the 
fragrant hedge-row that divided the garden from the 
road, keeping close in its shadow, so that his horse’s 
hoofs hardly made a sound on the green sward. 

A wicket slammed together just ahead of him 
presently, and a woman. came running through it, 
almost stumbling against his horse as she did so, 
She was very much out of breath, and was wringing 
her hands, and crying softly to herself, as she ran. 
She gave a stifled scream, on seeing Ward, and then 
flitted past like a wandering wraith, and was gone. 

Ward caught a momentery glimpse of a wild, 
ghastly face, and eyes wide-open with an appealing 
look. The subject of his thoughts was there near 
him, and her name fell involuntarily from his lips. 

“ Miriam!” 

He stopped his horse and looked about him. She 
was already several yards away, flying like a fright- 
ened fawn, towards the house. If she heard his call, 
she did not answer it in any way. 

A feeling of horrified surprise seized and held him 
spellbound. What was Miriam doing there, alone, 
and at that time of the night? Why had she fled 
from him in such abject terror when he had spoken 
her name? 

He dropped his bridle-rein in deepest perplexity. 
At almost the same instant, the wicket in the hedge- 
row slammed for the second time, and a figure clad 
in light, clinging drapery sprang past him ata single 
bound, as if running for dear life. This person cried 
out, as the first had done, but, instead of continuing 
its flight, stopped short in the road, and stood facing 
him, as immovable as a statue after the first expres- 
sion of alarm. 

Ward was compelled to look more than once, in his 
amazement and stupefaction, before he recognized 
that still, rigid figure. The face was of a dull, death- 
ly pallor, and looked strangely ghastly in the dim 
moonlight. The features were so horribly contorted 
that not a vestige of their usual expression could be 
seen. But that rippling, yellow hair was not to be 
mistaken. 

“ Great heavens, Clarice, is it you?’’ he uttered, in 
extreme amazement. ‘‘ What are you doing here, at 
this late hour?” 

He leaped from his horse. She ran up to him, 
clinging to his arm in a sort of abject terror that kept 
her speechless for many minutes. 

OQ Ward, save me! save me!” she cried, sharply, 
at last. ‘“‘ Don’t let her touch me. 

mad! mad!” ‘ 

Her burning eyes were lifted imploringly to his. 
She shook trom head to feet, and was barely able to 
support herself. Ward put his arms about her, try- 
ing to soothe her. 

**Calm yourself, dear Clarice. I am here, and will 
suffer nothing to harm you. Tell me what has oc- 





curred to frighten you so.” 


She was mad! 


She still clang to him, shivering convulsively. 

“ O Ward, 1 am so glad you happened to come by, 
just now. It must have been God himself who sent 
you. I was nearly dead with fright. My strength 
was failing me fast, and I could not bave reached the 
house! 0, it was terrible!” 

“ What was terrible?” repeated the young man, 
amazedly. 

Just then a sudden light flamed into the sky from 
the direction of the gardener’s cottage. A faint 
sickly smell of smoke seemed to permeate all the air. 

** See!” cried Clarice, with startling energy, “it is 
beginning to break out! She set it on fire to hide her 
crime! O, how it burns! It must have scorched and 
sbrivelled his flesh before this! O! O!” 

She shrieked hysterically, and would have broken 
from Ward’s hold, but he was prepared for the strug- 
gle, and held her tightly. After a few moments she 
was more composed. 

“What do you mean?” he then asked, almost 
sternly. ‘‘ To what foul deed have you been a wit- 
ness? What building is that on tire?” 

She answered his last question only. 

“The gardener’s cottage! It will be burned to 
ashes ina few moments. My God, what a terrible 
sight!” 

She fell to shivering again. Ward left her long 
enough to secure his horse to a post in the hedge- 
row near by. Then he went back and took her 
trembling hands in his. 

* Clarice, you must be calm, and tell me what has 
occurred. If anybody has been injured, it may be of 
vital importance that I should -know it «t once, and 
hasten to his assistance. Do not give way to your 
feelings so utterly.” 

“It is too late—too late!”” she moaned. 

By this time the flames were burning redly against 
the sky, and their crackling could be distinctly 
heard. Confused sounds were distinguishable in the 
direction of the Grange,jand the next moment some 
of the servants gave the alarm by shrieking shrilly: 

Fire! Fire!” 

Ward Templeton caught Clarice’s hand in his, al- 
most roughly, and passed through the wicket, mov- 
ing rapidly toward the burning building, and fairly 
dragging the reluctant girl with him. 

** Clarice,” he said, not once relaxing his brisk gait, 
“you must tellme the truth. We shall be there in 
a few moments, and it is your duty to prepare me 
for any emergency.” 

** You can do nothing, Ward. Otherwise, I should 
have been braver and calmer—should never have 
thought, in fact, of letting the dread horror of the 
scene I was doomed to witness take away my com- 
posure so utterly. It was the hopelessness of the 
affair that struck a death-blow to all my powers of 
self-control.” 

‘* Well, you are calmer, now. 
what you saw.” 

She lifted her wild eyes in the moonlight once, and 
then hid her face. 

“* Ward,” she said, in a low, awe-stricken tone, “I 
have looked upon a murder this night.” 

** Murder?” 

He repeated the word in a dazed, bewildered fash- 
ion, as it he failed fully to take in its purport. 

“Yes. Just before sunset, I went to the Widow 
Lee’s with Aunt Nabby and Hester Holmes my 
maid. Her cottage is just over the hill, you will re- 
member, | mean the Widow Lee’s. We went to take 
her some bread and wine. We came back in the 
early twilight. “When we came past the gardener’s 
cottage, we heard a man and wowan within quarel- 
ling violently.” 

“A man and woman?” repeated Ward, quickly. 
** Who were they?”’ 

“Don’t ask me, Ward!” cried Clarice, beginning 
to grow hysterical again. ‘‘I can never tell you. 
The rack should not extort their names from my 
lips. I shall keep my secret, and shall ask Aunt 
Nabby and Hester to do the same.” 

The blood seemed to be freezing in Ward Temple- 
ton’s veins. He remembered whose was the first 
figure he had seen flitting through the wicket. Was 
it possible that Miriam Brevoort had been mixed up 
in this affair, in some manner discreditable to her- 
self? 

“Go on,” he said, in a hollow, unnatural voice. 
** Let me hear the worst.” 

** One of the persons in the gardener’s cottage was 
a very dear friend of mine; the other, a stranger. 
When I reached the Grange and had sought my own 
room, I was nearly sick with forebodings and a 
nameless fear. The quarrel was a violent one, as I 
have said, and I did not know what might happen 
before it was ended. I trembled for the safety of my 
friend, and so, when the suspense became unendur- 
able, I stole softly down stairs again, and took a path 
leading to the cottage.’’ 

, She stopped, suddenly. 
“how can I tell you?’”’ 

He nearly crushed her limp fingers in a strong, 
fierce pressure. ‘‘Goon,’’ he repeated eagerly, but 
very sternly. 

Clarice spoke rapi:lly, and in a broken, spasmodic 
way, when she resumed her narration. 

“I was in time to witness the realization of my 
forebodings, but O, how differently from anything I 
had ever dreamed! The man stood near the door- 
way in the moonlight, and the woman was just be- 
yond him. I saw her draw a pistol from the bosom 
of her dress, all of a sudden, take steady aim, and 
tire!” F 

Ward was unable to repress a groan. 

‘* ] must have cried out, butshe did not hear me. 


You can tell me 


“My God,” she cried, 





The man fell to the floor, quite dead, as it seemed. 


She deliberately drew the body further within the 
room, and eet fire to the cottage, piling a few shay- 
ings and broken pieces of board in the doorway. She 
meant this to destroy every vestige of her crime,” 

‘* And where were you, all this time?” asked 
Ward, sharply. 

‘* Lurking in the shrabbery near by, so scared and 
stupefied that I could neither cry out nor flee. She 
saw me, at last, just as the flames were beginning to 
light up the scene of horror, and turned upon me as 
if she would have murdered me also. I shudder to 
think how demoniacal her face looked in the moon- 
light. The sight seemed to set my blood to circula- 
ting again, and to bring back the power of locomo- 
tion, for I turned and fied, I hardly knew whither.” 

She was trembling like a reed shaken by the wind, 
when she ceased speaking. Ward made no comment, 
but drew her along beside him, mercilessly, his fea- 
tures stern and rigid. There was no pity in his 
heart, just then, naught save a dumb, unreasoning 
horror, 





XVII. 


SUSPICION. 


SEVERAL of the servants had taken a short cut 
through the flower-garden, and were on the spot 
when Ward and Clarice reached the burning build- 
ing. They were dancing about it in a state of help- 
less excitement, just as people are apt to dance about 
a fire, behaving more like puppets than like sentient 
human beings. 

Ward stalked through their midst, very pale but 
perfectly self-possessed. He went up to the burning 
walls—so close that serpent-like tongues of flame 
twisted themselves towards him, trying to lick his 
cheeks with their scorching breath, and smonl- 
dering timbers fell all about him. He tried to peer 
into the seething hell that had been made of the 
lower rooms, for some trace of the murdered man, 
but naught was to be seen save a roaring mass of 
flames. The wooden building was dry as tinder, 
and seemed to have burst almost instantly into one 
sea of fire. 

David Limbkins was one of the first to reach the 
spot. ‘ This is the work of an incendiary,” said he, 
very solemnly. “Ihave a presentiment that tells 
me 80.” ‘ 

“ Presentiment!’”’ repeated another servant, sneer- 
ingly, “‘ you’re allus dealin’ in presentiments, Dave. 
There’s been no fire lighted here for many a day. In 
course somebody set the old shell on fire, out of pure 
deviltry, most like. My ccmmon sense would tell me 
that!” 

David waxed wroth, at this, for he believed in 
‘* presentiments,” and could never endure to hear 
them ridiculed in any way. Some warm words 
might have followed had not his attention been call- 
ed in another direction, just then. 

** Here’s a man’s hat,” cried another of the ser- 
vants, fishing some dark-looking object from the 
rank weeds among which he-was standing up to his 
knees. 

Ward Templeton heard the words, and immedi- 
ately went up to him. 

*‘ Where did you find it?” 

The servant told him. “It’s a gentleman’s hat, I 
reckon,” he added. ‘ Don’t you see how fine and 
glossy itis? It’s new, too.” 

Ward examined it closely. In the crown was a 
name written in pencil, on the paper lining. That 
name was “ Cloyes,” written as we have given it, a 
surname without initials. Ward looked at it many 
minutes, with the air of a man who has forged the 
last link in a chain that is destined to bind him cap- 
tive for a lifetime. 

Clarice had thrown herself upon a knoll near by, 
quite worn out with the excitement. Her amber 
curls were tangled and dishevelled, and her lovely 
blue eyes expressed extreme weariness. The pale, 
exquisitely cat features bore no traces of agitation or 
fear, unless the delicate lips had taken on an unusual 
rigidity. Nevertheless, she looked every day of her 
age as she sat there in the ghastly firelight, years 
older, in fact, than when she had risen from her 
couch that morning in all her sweet, serene and 
girlish bloom. 

Two other figures shortly joined the little group 
gathered about the burning building. These were 
Madame Oldhausen and Hester Holmes. The for- 
mer looked strangely grim and stern as she made 
her way slowly to the spot where Ward Templeton 
was standing. 


“What is the meaning of this?’ she asked, 
sharply. 

‘The burning cottage?’’ 

* Of course.” 

‘*T came here and found it on fire. Perhaps it was 


fired by a party of boys who wished to see some fan.” 

‘“Humph!” Madame was shrewd enough to see 
that he was hiding something from her. ‘All bag- 
gage, Mr. Templeton, and you knowit. If you are 
going to deal in fiction, why don’t you take some 
story that looks probable to yourself, at least!” 

David Limbkins approached them, just then. 

“ This wasn’t the work of boys, ma’am,” he said, 
bowing and scraping as he always did when address- 
ing his mistress. ‘1 beg Mr. Templeton’s pardon 
for differing with him. It’s my opinion that the cot- 
tage was fired to hide some iniquity or other, though 
of what nature we have not discovered, as yet.” 

‘Great heavens!” Madame caught her breath 
all of a sudden, paler than ever. ‘‘ Hester, Hester, 
where are you?” 

The girl had gone over to the knoll where Clarice 





was sitting, and the two were holding @ whispered 
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consultation. She got up in some alarm at the sound 
of madame’s voice, and crossed quickly to her side. 

«“ Well, madame?” 

She stgod with downcast eyes, her hands folded on 
her breast. 

«« Hester, where is Miss Miriam?” 

“In the house, madame, unless she has started to 
follow us here, which is extremely unlikely.” 

“Are you sure?” 

Madame advanced a step or two, laying her hand 
eagerly on Hester’s arm, 

“ Yes. I saw her just before the alarm of fire was 
given.” 

Madame breathed a sigh of relief. Whatever sick- 
ening fear had been struggling at her heart seemed 
to be wholly dissipated. She was thinking, perhaps, 
how recently Miriam had been in that very cottage, 
and what evil consequences might have resulted from 
the quarrel which had there been carried on. Her 
relief was of but momentary duration, however. 

“ Where was Miriam when you saw her?” she 
asked, sharply, again. 

Hester hesitated, and her eyelids began to twitch 
nervously. Madame repeated the question, this 
time very sternly. 

“In the hall,” Hester answered, reluctantly. ‘‘She 
had just come in from a walk, I think, for her clothes 
were wet and bedraggled. She had been crying, 
too.” 

The girl added this piece of information as if it had 
been torn from her much against her will, while the 
truth was, she had been very anxious to give it. 

 Ma’am,”. put in David, at that moment, “ we 
have found a gentleman’s hat among the weeds and 
wild grasses. It is the one Mr. Templeton is holding 
in bis hand.” 

Madame gave a sudden start. 

“ Give it to me,” she said. 

Ward attempted to tear out the name, but she de- 
tected him in the act. 

“The hat must not be defaced in any way,” she 
said, sternly. “If any great wrong has been done 
here, the sooner we discover the perpetrator, the 
better.” 4 

Not a muscle of her face changed as she read the 
name in thecrown. She had not made up her mind, 
as yet, whether this Mr. Cloyes had been sinned 
against, or was the sinner. She caught a glimpse 
of Clarice’s weary face and turned to go to her. As 
she did so, her toot struck against something mov- 
able, and she stooped to pick it up. 

It was a pistol, trimmed with silver. She recog- 
nized it at a glance. It belonged to herself, and was 
the only species of firearms she kept about the prem- 
ises. She had purchased it as a protection against 
burglars, who might sometime succeed in effecting 
an entrance to the house. It was always kept lbaded 
and in order, anc was usually left lying on a shelf in 
her dressing-room, sinve most of her jewelry and the 
heavier articles of plate were secreted there. 

“ How came this weapon here?” she asked, staring 
blarikly from one to another of those standing in the 
immediate vicinity. ‘“* Who has taken it from my 
chamber?” 

Nobody answered. ‘It has been fired.” she added, 
in an unnaturally hoarse tone of voice. ‘I heard a 
pistol-shvt in this direction, not more than half an 
hour since. What is the meaning of all this?” 

Hester Holmes glided up behind her. 

“Hush,” she whispered, warningly. ‘Give me 
the weapon. Clarice says there has been a murder 
committed here to-night! A man’s body was burned 
in that building when it first took fire! She saw 
it!? 

Madame turned, giving Hester a wild, frightened 
look. ‘ Good God!” shecried, and then her knees 
knocked together, and she fell like a dead weight to 
the ground. 

Ward Templeton sprang to her side, attempting to 
raise her; but sYte resolutely warded him off. ‘ Let 
me alone!” she cried, angrily, clinching both hands 
into the masses of gray hair that covered her head. 
“T might as well lie here as anywhere else, unless I 
could be put six feet under the sod.” 

Her tone was expressive of hopeless misery. She 
rocked her body violently backwards and forwards, 
groaning aloud every now and then. Ward bent 
over her, at last, strangely moved himself. 

“Compose yourself,” he whispered, hurriedly. 
Do you not see that by going on in this way you 
are likely to excite suspicion where it does not now 
exist?” 

“Suspicion? Of whom?” looking up at him va- 
cantly. 

Then she seemed to realize the full purport of the 
words that had been addressed to her. She stagger- 
ed to her feet, leaning heavily on Ward’s arm. It 
was pitiful to see the effort she made to regain some- 
thing like self-control. 

The fire was beginning to subside, but the servants 
still stood about it staring stupidly into the crimson 
sea of fiames. Madame now addressed them in 
harsh, peremptory tones. 

“Go to the house, every one of you,” she exclaim- 
ed, gesticulating violently. ‘I am not going to have 
night made hideous by you, and you may as well un- 
derstand it first as last. The fire will burn itself out 
in a few moments, and there is no danger of its 
spreading. Go to the house, I say, and don’t let me 
see or hear anything more of you to night.” 

Her hard face looked unusually stern in the fitful 
light. Nobody cared to disobey her, and the ser- 
vants moved off sullenly, one by one. She waited 
until the last of them was gone, and then she called 
Clarice to her, winding her arms tenderly about the 
girl’s neck. , 


‘May God help us, my darling!” she cried, with 
unsteady lips. ‘“ You are all I have to love, now.” 
Then she walked away, muttering audibly: 

‘Poor Miriam! To think she should have come to 
this! Poor child. She must have suffered terribly, 
and been driven to the verge of desperation, or she 
would never have committed such a crime.” 

When she reached the house, some impulse over 
which she had no control tempted her te go directly 
to Miriam’s chamber. Her knock was unnoticed, 
and she pushed open the door. Miriam was kneeling 
beside an open window that looked out on the burn- 
ing cottage, her head resting on the sill. Madame 
spoke her name, but she did not stir; she went up to 
her, and took her hand: that hand fell nervelessly 
away from her clasp; then she cried out, and bent 
over her, realizing the truth, at last. 

Miriam Brevoort had swooned away, with no one 
by to restore her to consciousness! 


LIFE AMONG THE NEW ZEALANDERS, 
The life which is passed by New Zealanders is one 
which we should regard very unenviably, for so long 
as their appetites are satisfied, so long as they obtain 
*utu,” payment for an injury done them, they have 
little else to trouble them. A great deal of time is 
spent in the preparation of some kinds of their food, 
especially fern root, which it is incumbent upon the 
old ladies of the tribe to pound, prepare, and get 
ready—not for the table—but for being swallowed in 
@ most taciturn but yet gobbling manner. The Mao- 
ris, when at their meals, sit, or rather squat, round 
in groups, the men forming one group by themselves, 
the women another by themselves; strict silence is 
observed, and so eager are they on the work before 
them that, although their meals are of short contin- 
uance, a large quantity—quality of provisions mat- 
ters little—is consumed and disappears off the flax 
kit or stone on which their repast is spread. Their 
jaws are well stuffed and crammed whilst they are 
eating; no forks or knives are employed, though now 
there are many chiefs of tribes who will produce them 
if they have occasion to share their food with a “ pa- 
keha ” (a stranger), for the Maoris are very willing 
to be hospitable, provided they consider the stranger 
deserving of their hospitality. I recollect in one 
native settlement being highly honored by having a 
noted chief place his tin plate and rusty knife and 
fork upon a stone for me, and when 1 knelt on the 
ground to eat the “kumara” (sweet potato), and 
“kawai,” a epecies of fish, I was gradually surround- 
ed by the greater number of the inhabitants of the 
Pa, or village; and the most annoying part of my 
meal was that I had to endure the too close proximi- 
ty of the dirty Maori children, who gape wonder- 
ingly at a white man, particularly when he appears 
in those districts of New Zealand which the English- 
man seliow visits. 

Atter breakfast, which meal the Maories take very 
early, they all branch off to their various duties; the 
women in each family bring the proper quantum of 
potatoes from the ‘‘ rua,” hole in which they are 
stowed, and peel them very rapidly with a cockle- 
shell, in order that they may be ready for boiling 
when the hour for the mid-day meal arrives. Pota- 
toes grow now so plentifully in New Zealand that no 
meal is complete without them. The “rua” holes 
in which they are placed, are large excavations, 
sometimes inside, but more trequently far removed 
from the native settlement. 

Unfortunately there is always a possibility, when 
riding, of one’s horse tumbling into these potato 
traps, as the unguarded rider may be, and often is, 
deceived by the slight covering of brushwood, which 
conceals the opening to the store beneath. When 
the potato pits are dug between the houses of a set- 
tlement, there is generally a kind of roof to them, in 
which is a trap-door that leads to the maori—the na- 
tive name for potato. Should a Pa be near the sea, 
other women, besides those engaged in potato peel- 
ing, will go off to the beach and pick up pipis,a 
species of cockle, which, when gathered, are boiled 
in the plaited flax kit, or flexible basket, wherein 
they were placed after being taken from the mud. 

The young men will go to their canoes, and wil! 
carry their paddles, many of which are highly carved, 
their fishing lines and hooks, and should their sport 
be good, they will not return tilllate. Those of them 
who have any ground to till, will proceed to do so, 
while the rangatiras, or chiefs, will stalk and strut 
about the Pa with their taiha, which is a long wooden 
ornamented staff. 

All Maoris, men and women, smoke; the habit is 
indulged in, without any let or hindrance, and the 
tobacco used is of their own growth. Each family 
sows seeds, the plants from which are sufficient to 
keep them in stock from one year to another; though, 
of course, natives who can afford the expenditure, 
will purchase the weed sold by the British. The 
preparation of the native tubacco is very simple; the 
leaf is merely plucked when green, its ends twisted, 
after which the whole is exposed to the sun, till the 
owner deems it dried properly. Common clay pipes 
are in the possession of the smallest chil:iren, male 
and female, who run about the Pas, invariably naked. 
Occasionally one will see the faces of these young 
urchins very bright, owing to their having been 
rabbed over with a kind of oil, which the natives 
have a very easy way of obtaining, when they are so 
successful as to catch a shark, which fish are very 








abundant in the South Pacific, and often fall victims, 
: to them, during their piscatory expeditions. When 
| @ shark is brought back to the Pa,a portion of the 
intestines is suspended to the branch of a tree, well 


exposed to the sun, the heat from which soon con- 
verts the solid mass into oleaginous matter, with 
which the natives smear the carving on the figure- 
heads of their canoes, carved weapons, spears, or 
other articles which they may wish to look natty and 
polished. 

Their dinner takes place about noon, at which 
meal-water is the chief beverage, but should any 
rum, or ‘‘ wai pero” (dirty water), be offered to the 
diners, it will not be refused, for drinking is a vice, 
which tends daily more to decrease the race of Mao- 
ris, than any other species of crime. They do not 
occupy their land as the white settlers do in Austra- 
lia--one living here, and his next neighbor twenty or 
thirty miles from him—but they, being of a sociable 
disposition, club and live together in Pas. A Maori 
Pa corresponds to our village, for in it the natives , 
dwell, around it each family has its small cultivation 
whereon potatoes, kumaras, wheat, and Indian corn, 
are all planted, the one by the side of the other. The 
village settlement, so to speak, is made with a view 
to accommodation, and not for defensive purposes. 
For these latter the Maoris choose very inaccessible 
positions, such as elevaied peaks of land; or else, 
rather a low situation, well fenced in by natural ob- 
stacles, such as marshy, impassable swamps, or 
abrupt slopes forming precipitous ravines. 

We have, then, the dwelling Pa and the fighting 
Pa; in the first, the huts are composed of a very light 
kind of rush called rapu, which is cut when green; 
it is allowed to dry, and is tied to thick posts securely 
by string made from the flax plant. In the hut a 
small opening about three and a half feet high, forms 
the door, chimney and window. A number of pali- 
sades or rails surround each hut, which is usually 
ornamented by some carved wooden figures, painted 
or daubed with a red clayey composition. 

In the second, the fighting Pa, the settlement is 
enclosed by a double row of rails, or palisades, along 
which cross-horizontal pieces are fastened. The up- 
right posts are about six inches apart, and are cut off 
at the bottom, so that their ends shall be about eight 
inches from the ground, in order to allow the muzzles 
of the guns of the defenders to fire under them. 

Immediately in rear of these rails, rifle pits are 
dug; they consist merely of a number of holes, which, 
In the strongest fighting Pas, are connected by un- 
derground passages, so that the cunning Maori fires 
his gun from one hole, then pops down and crawis 
through his narrow, rabbit-like way, only to appear 
again in another direction. These mole-hill con- 
structions are very puzzling and nasty places to at- 
tack. As the Pas are approached, their inmates 
always welcome you by calling in a plaintive, whin- 
ing, pleasing tone of voice. ‘“‘ Here mai, here mai,” 
(Come here). > 

On one occasion, as I visited a Pa, there sat by the 
carved gateway an old chief, whose brow was wrin- 
kled by the furrows of time, and on his legs and arms 
were many scars; some of his fingers he had lost 
when engaged in intertribal conflicts, and he was 
clad solely in his flax mat. From one ear was sus- 
pended a long piece of jade or greenstone, while from 
the other hung a shark’s tooth, tipped at one end 
with red sealing-wax. 

His wahaika lay near him; it is a wooden toma- 
‘ hawk with a long, sharp handle, carved at one ex- 
tremity, while from the other is suspended a tuft of 
parrot’s feathers, the object of which is to distract 
the attention of an enemy in close hand-to-hand en- 
gagements, by shaking this feathery plume in an 
indescribably rapid manner, while a fatal dart or 
thrust is made with the spear end. 

Before I went to this Pa, I had been informed by a 
settler—one who had been many years in New Zeal- 
and—that the old chief whom I] have described was 
one of the few of his race who was alive and who had 
frequently eaten human fiésh. I spoke to the gray 
warrior in his own Janguage. I asked him if it was 
true that he had feasted upon his fellow-man? 
Whereupon he raised his eyebrows with an expres- 
sion as if he still hankered after a repetition of that 
savage cannibalism, and said, “‘ Yes, I have eaten 
the Maori;” and he continued, in reply to my inter- 
rogations, ‘‘ the taste resembles that of salt meat.” 

‘* Which was the choice piece?” I asked. 

“The eyes were always reserved fur the chiefs,” 
said he. 

I continued my walk round the precincts of the Pa 
to see if I could meet some other strange characters. 
The sun was hot, the time being mid-day, so that the 
inducements for squatting outzide their huts caused 
the Maoris to indulge in that, their very idle loung- 
ing habit. 

An old woman next attracted my attention, because 
of her half-witted, eccentric and dervish appearance. 
She sat with her bare knees pointing skyward; 
round her uncovered, fleshless legs, were her thin 
copper-colored arms extended; a small and dirty 
piece of calico, which was wrayped round the waist, 
served the purpose of body clothes; she disdained 
such articles of apparel as a shawl, a petticoat, a 
bonnet, or a stocking. Instead of these, she had sus- 
pended from the right ear, a huge padlock, which 
had pulled her ear to an inordinate length, making 
it resemble more a piece of very soiled putty than 
anything else; it was this ornament which first 
drew my attention to, and made me examine the 
tout ensemble of that antique, decrepid old dame. 
Her lett ear she had twisted in order that it might 
support the bowl of a very large black clay pipe, the 
stem of which was not two inches in length. This 
left ear was more like a portion of flesh that had been 
wrung like a wet towel, than the organ of hearing. 

This witch-like creature had tattooing on the un- 


she took the pipe from its fleshy suspending case, 
and commenced to smoke, she was then the personi- 
fication of the black art of witchery, and seemed as 
if she could cast a spell over, or call up spirits from, 
any bottomless abyss or fathomless pit. 

I made inquiries as to who this enigma was, and 
was informed that she—like the old chief before men- 
tioned—was a last and a fading functionary of the 
once recognized race of Maori witches. The spread 
of Christianity has dissipated far and wide the for- 
mer powerful influence which these seeming necro- 
mancers were wont to exert over the untutored 
minds of their fellow-men. Now witchcraft is sel- 
dom practised, though, indeed, the ‘‘ tapu ” system 
still exists; that is, the making of things sacred by 
the mandate or wish of a chief, and a ludicrous ex- 
ample of this custom was once told me by, and hap- 
pened to a missionary in his own roughly built 
house, constructed of logs of timber and canvas. 
The incident was as follows: Whilst the reverend 
gentleman was sitting at his dinner, a not over- 
modest Maori walked in, and seeing on the table fare 
which he knew would please his taste, he at once 
“tapued ” the missionary’s dinner, and was about 
to seize it, but, before he could do so, he was sternly 
resisted by muscular Christianity; whereupon the 
disappointed man left the house, quite mortified at 
the fact that his “ tapa ’’ had 80 little influence over 
his spiritual pastor. As books are very scarce 
amongst the Maoris, they, in a degree compensate 
for the deficiency by their natural talkativeness. At 
the close of each day they separate into small parties, 
‘and huddle, in their low huts, round a smoky fire, 
which smoulders in the centre. 
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SLOW BUT SURE.—The changes taking place on 
the surface of our earth with which the hand of man 
has nothing to do are very remarkable. The islands 
Jersey and Guernsey are slowly sinking. People 
anxious to see them need not as yet be in any hurry; 
but their places will, perhaps, some day be marked 
by light-ships anchored to what. is now fertile soil. 
Meanwhile, new islands rise in another hemisphere, 
and Chili and Sweden are being slowly elevated to 
attain a height no man can guéss. To these changes 
man contributes nothing; but he has a band in 
effecting changes which, it is speculated, may alter 
the features of an entire continent. We have read 
something lately of the natural desire of the British 
government to preserve the forests of India. De- 
priyed of them India would become a desert like 
Sahara: bunt should Sahara become covered with 
forests what would be the consequences to Europe? 
In truth, the desert is being slowly encroached upon. 
Wells are being sunk, and around each well the 
desert begins to bloesom, so much so that a French 
savant has become rather frightened at the possible 
results. Suppose, he says, the whole desert under 
cultivation, the meteorology of Europe must undergo 
@ profound alteration. In place of the hot, dry 
southern breezes, we should have a cold wind loaded 
with aqueous vapor. The glaciers of the Alps would 
thus be rapidly enlarged, and would soon again fill 
up the valleys from which they have retreated. The 
lower mountains, now bare or green, would, become 
covered with ice and snow; in fact, the climate of the 
glacier age would be reproduced. The prospect is 
sad enough, and when the change comes, if we live 
as long, we shall emigrate to Sahara! 





ONE OF THE CUSTOMS OF ENGLAND.—The cus- 
toms of England have been agreeably illustrated by 
@ case tried at Ormskirk, before the local bench. A 
young fellow who appears to have been the most 
good-natured prosecutor ever heard of, came forward 
to complain of the conduct of three others whom he 
summoned for ducking him ina sack. The practice 
of the neighborhood must be, judging from this case, 
that any person who meets a swain courting, is enti- 
tled to demand of him a shilling. This would seem 
a sufficiently onerous exaction, and one calculated to 
render cooing as expensive as any sort of billing; 
but the prosecutor in this case seemed quite resigned 
to the demand, and was probably prepared to meet 
it whenever he was caught gallanting and had a shil- 
ling. What he objected to was the penalty for non- 
payment. He said it was beyond a joke, smothering 
a chap; and as it seems he was @ long time coming 
to after being dragged through a pond, it must be 
confessed that this was a very moderate conclusion. 
His sweetheart knelt on the bank, like Ophelia in the 
opera, watching her sacked and drenched adorer. 
The magistrates fined the louts 10s. each, beside 
costs. They will have to mulct about threescorce 
sweethearts of the customary shilling before they 
have recouped themselves. Such are the vicissitudes 
of a rural life. 





MAMMALIAN DIScOVERIES.—The prizes offered 
by Mr. Barkas, of Newcastle, Eng., to pit lads, in 
Darham and Northumberland, to induce their search 
for fossil remains, have been attended by the most 
unexpected results. Not only have the lads picked 
up from the refuse shale-heaps many fish remains, 
and some remains of large reptiles, but, what will 
astonish pa!wontologists, one of the lads has found 
the lower jaw of atrue mammal. The effect of this 
discovery will be to reduce the comparative ages of 
all hitherto known mammalia, and carry back the 
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mammalian life of the world for millions of years. 
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A COUNTY FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


THE TEMPTATION, 


Tr the sentimental emotions evoked in Mr. William 
Blackburn with reference to his late wife were more 
powerfal than we might have been led to expect, 
they were not, on the other band, lasting, for, after 
a very brief retirement, he came forth and joined the 
rest of the party in the garden without the least sign 
* of his recent depression; nay, he was even in high 
spiritse—clumsily brisk—grotesquely genial, like 
some wild animal whose vagaries would not be un- 
amusing, if one could only be certain how they 
would end. “Is this, now,” thought Mr. Waller, 
smiling encouragingly at his young friend, “ merely 
the effect of his favorite stimulant, or does he wish 
to show me that what I have just seen in him was 
only a momentary weakness?” 

Lucy also secretly regarded him with a shuddering 
i1.tzrest she bad never experienced before. She had 
long been in possession of her father’s echeme, of 
course, but be bad not directly confided it to her. 
She had not pictured to herself the actual porsibil- 
ity of this man’s being her lord and master. Doubt- 
less the reader has seen a parallel case, for there are 
many such in good society (indeed they are most 
namerous in the best); but if not, let him imagine 
how much more noteworthy the gambols of the 
Greater Ape would appear to him in its cage in the 
Regent’s Park, if it were enacted that after a cer- 
tain time the creature should exercise a personal 
authority over him. She wondered what arrange- 
ment had just been made by her father with this 
man in yonder room, and augured ill for herself 
from Mr. William’s boisterous mirth. Ellen, on her 
part, was scarcely in lighter mood than her friend; 
she had told Lucy of Denton’s visit that morning; 
but that young lady was at present unable to en- 
lighten her as to its cause, and this filled her with 
vegue alarms. Stanhope was, for some reason best 
kuown to himself, by no means at his ease—nor had 
he been so of late when Ellen and Lucy were pres- 
ent, so that on Mr. Waller and William devolved 
the task that day of making conversation, and what 
is vulgarly called, ‘“‘ doing the agreeable.” It was 
as though for some evening p«rty too fashionable to 
amuse themselves, the most accomplished singer or 
elegant pianist had been engaged, and also a gentle- 
man whose only art was to stick pins into the fleshy 
part of his legs, or draw yards of tape out of his 
mouth—although it must be granted that Mr. Wil- 
liam was certai:ly no conjurer. it would have been 
much more difficult, however, even under less ad- 
verse circumstances, to make time pass at the Fish- 
ery than at the Manor. There was not room and 
verge enough in their present picturesque but con- 
tracted position, to do as they pleased; all were 
thrown together in that narrow space, and except 
for the malady of the sea, might alinost as well have 
been fellow-passengers ship-bored, compared with 
whom all companies ashore, even in their quarter of 
an hour before dinner, or when enjoying a ‘little 
music’’ afterwards, are hilarity itself. 

When the postman came that afternoon, who took 
away with him a letter (with an enclosure) in Mr. 
Waller’s fine, flowing and yet business hand, he 
brought one of a different appearance for Stanhope. 
To judge by its superscription, which was ‘ Mr. 
Stanhope, Eeq., care of Mr. Blackburn, Esq.,” it had 
been written with a skewer, and excited, in that 
dearth of subjects of interest, quite a topic of con- 
versation as to whom such an eccentric correspond- 
ent might be. 

Mr. Waller opined that it was a love-letter from 
some young lady of rank, whose education had been 
neglected. 

** More likely,” observed dull William, cunningly, 
**it’s from one of his turt friends.” 

“Who uses, characteristically, a horse’s shoe-nail, 
instead of a steel pen,” addeg Stanhope, good hu- 
moredly. 

He read it and crumpled it up im his pocket, care- 
lessly saying that Blackburn was so far right—that 
it was a begging letter from poor oldgJerry, the card- 
seller, who had cme to grief. 

“Why, you don't mean to say that any one begs 
of you?” was Mr. William’s coarsetejoinder ; and so 
the matter ended. 

But when the long afternoon came to its close at 
last, and the visitors bad departed, taking Mrs. 
Blackburn with them—whom they had persuaded 
with difficuity to be their guest for the next day, at 
least—Stanhope took no further pains to hide that 
something had annoyed him deeply; and the mure 
he showed it the higher Mr. William’s spirits rose. 
As he watched him involuntarily take out again and 
again the missive he had received, only to thrust 
it back into his pocket with a muttered curse, he 
chuckled to himself and whistled merrily. ‘ Uucle 
Dean has done the trick,” thought he. ‘O yes, it’s 


a begging-letter, right enough; but it bas none of 


old Jerry’s whine in it. It’s a stand-and-deliver 
affair from one of his Good wood friends, I’ll take my 
davy.” 

And for once in his life, at least, Mr. William 
might have made a statement upon oath and yet 
not committed perjury. It was a letter of the “ You- 
call-yourself-a-gentleman” sort, which those who 
owe debts of honor to persons of no honor, and 
which they are unable to pay, ought to make up 
their minds not to wince at; but it galled its present 
recipient to the quick. “As for your being abroad, 
I know it’s all Dawlish’s gammon,” ran one of its 





off with promices, It’s true that I can’t get my 
rights by law; but if Stokes and I—for he’s my 
pardner—don’t get our cool four thousand within the 
week, mind this, /’l/ post you.” 

Presently, as they sat in the twilight over their 
brandy-and-water and cigare, at the open window, a 
boat glided slowly by up the stream. 

** Now I'll stake my life,” cried William, who was 
always offering this tremendous wager (as in bis own 
idea , at least, it was) upon the moet trifling events, 
**those two young rogues there are after night- 
poaching.” 

** Very likely,” answered Stanhope, curtly. 
don’t care a farthing whether they are or not.’’ 
* But it’s my river, sir, every yard of it, from here 
to Mosedale.” 

“ Then I wish ’em luck,” said Stanhope, draining 
his glass, and mixing himself another. 

“I say, what the deuce is the matter with you, old 
fellow?” inquired William, always conciliatory, 
when another showed signs of fight. ‘‘ You seem 
uncommon down upon your luck to-night.” 

“ Well, my luck is rather down upon me,” returned 
the other, bitterly—‘‘ my usual luck, that is.” 

** Bosh!” what bave you got to complain of? A 
handsome, gentlemanly young fellow, whom all the 
girls are wild for, with a fine house and an old name, 
and whose estate, if it is a little dipped—” 

Mr. William stopped; he could not quite conceal 
the delight he took in thus torturing his friend, and 
the other’s eyes flashed tire. 

‘I have no estate, sir, as perhaps you know,” said 
he, desperately. ‘‘ Read that,” and he tossed him 
over Mr. Stokes’s partner’s letter. 

** What an impudent scoundrel!” ¢jaculated the 
other, when he had mastered the contents. ‘‘ Of 
course,”’—and here he lit a fresh cigar, as an excuse 
for not meeting his companion’s gaze—* of course 
you'll pay the beggar off at once, and have done with 
him? And yet four thousand pounds is a large sum 
to have to pay all of a sudden.” 

“To me at least it is,” said Stanhope, sternly. 
** Indeed, I have not got the money.” 

* Nut got the money?” exclaimed the other, rais- 
ing his bushy eyebrows. ‘‘ Dear me ! What will you 
do then? Bolt?” 

“No; it has not come to that yet, I hope. I must 
raise this sum how I can. KRedmoor Firgrove is still 
mine to sell, and that will fetch it; and in the mean- 
time I must trouble you to aivance it to me.” 

“The trouble would be a pleasure,” said William, 
coolly, ‘* but, upon my life, I have not fifty pounds I 
can call myown. If you had asked me at breaktast- 
time, [ might have lent you a little more, but my 
father-in-law that is to be was so very pressing this 
morning, that I had to lend it to him.” 

“Ie this really true, Blackburn? Can you not 
help me in this strait at all? If you will only make 
the advance, 1 will pay you ten—twenty per cent. 
You know that 1 am one to keep my word.” 

“This gentleman here does not seem to know it,” 

said William, carelessly, pointing to the letter; “ al- 
though I dare say what he writes is all lies.” 
‘No; it’s true,” said Stanhope, hoarsely, taking no 
notice, in his fierce excitement, of the other’s irrita- 
ting manner. “I believe I have been the greatest 
fool alive.’’ And he ground his teeth so that the ‘ci- 
gar fell from his lips bitten clean through. 

‘* I know one way, and only one, by which you 
may still be a rich man,’ said William, slowly. 

‘* To-morrow?” cried the other, bitterly. 

** Yes, to-morrow; that is, as soon as you like.” 

Stanhope shook his head. 

** It is not,” continued the other, “the way which 
you have in your mind, but another way.” 

‘* What do you mean?” There was something in 
Blackburn's voice which, wretched as Stanhope felt, 
gave him a thrill of horror. 

“Well, I?ll tell you upon two conditions. First, 
that you don’t fly into one of your foolish passions— 
enough to make a fellow’s blood run cold to look at 
you; and secondly, that, whether you agree to my 
proposal or not, yon’ll keep it a secret—never breathe 
it to any human being—never speak about it again, 
even to myself, unless I ask you.” 

** You are mystery itself, sir,’’ said Stanhope, forc- 
ing a laugh; ‘but I have no objection to agree to 
both your terms. It is impossible to make me more 
savage than Il am—” 

“1 am notso sure of that,” interrupted William. 
‘“* When you happen to takea different view of a 
thing trom what another man takes, who is perhaps 
as good as yourself, only without the same financial 

otions, 1 have seen you burst out at him like a— 
like an unchained bull-dog.” 

“OQ, you are afraid of wounding my honor, Mr. 
Blackburn, I perceive. Well, I think, after that in- 
ternal letter, I can bear most things. Pray, don’t 
consider my feelings.’’ 

** Very good. And you’ll keep it quiet?” 

‘Certainly. Why not? Secret as the dead who 
lie in their graves—” 

‘Never you mind them,” interrupted the other, 
hastily. ‘‘ You’ll never speak about the matter, even 
to me, whether it is agreed to or not, and you wont 
fly at my throat like a bull-dog? Good. I know'a 
way, then,” and here he sank his voice, “‘ by which 
you may get four thousand pounds within the week, 
aud five times as much, and even more, when the old 
governor yonder,” and he jerked his thumb towards 
the ceiling, ‘‘ ‘ hops the twig.” What do you think of 
that tor a prospect? And yet it all lies within reach 
of your hand. Can’t you guess the riddle now?” 

What with his caution and his excitement, Mr. 
William had brought himself so close to his compan- 


ey 





a “and I for one am not going to be fobbed 


his brandied breath pervading him, his whole being 
anxious, as it seemed, to become one with his in ras- | 
caldom and fraud. 
‘*T feel as if I were being tempted by the devil in 
person,” observed Stanhope, frankly; ‘‘ and yet I’ve 
no conception of what you’re driving at, or how what 
you suggest is to be effected. As for what may occur 
atter your father’s death, it would be idle, in talk 
with such a man as you, to conceal from motives of 
delicacy ”—and yet, notwithstanding his words, the , 
speaker hesitated. 
Mr. William nodded and rubbed his hand, as 
though he was being overwhelmed with compliments. 
‘IT say, of course I am well aware thatin theevent 
of a certain contingency, which, however, may, after 
all, never take place—” 
“And which you have no desire should take place,” 
struck in the other, vehemently, ‘“‘ which you had 
rather did not happen, if only the desired conse- 
quence could be insured without it. O, I know all 
that; I have watched jou, I have marked you, my 
friend. Iam not such a foolas I look, not such a 
foc as you and some others have been in the habit of 
taking me for.”” And as Mr. William spoke those 
words, he really did not look like a fool, but resem- 
bled a sharp and exceptionally malignant satyr. 
‘* When a chap’s sweet upon a gal hisself,” contin- 
ued he, with his finger at his nose, to impart addi- 
tional significance to his philosophy, ** then his eyes 
are sharpest to see through other chaps as have their 
tancies.” 
* Really, Mr. Blackburn, these sagacious reflec- 
tions are entirely thrown away upon we,” said Stan- 
hope, carelessly, but with bis face scarlet to the 
brow, nevertheless. ‘* What I was about to observe 
is this; that, supposing the contingency—to which 
no more direct allusion may be made, since it is not 
only an impertinence to me, but an insult to one 
whose feelings are much more worthy of considera- 
tion— supposing the contingency to take place, then 
I understand as well as you do that I shall have con- 
siderable command of money. But as for these four 
thousand pounds within the week, [ should like to 
know where, in the fiend’s name, are they to be 
found?” 
**I will find them,” said Mr. William, triumph- 
antly. ‘* When I told you I had not got them, I told 
you the truth; but Mr. Waller let talla word to-day 
which assures me that I could raise them—for an in- 
timate friend in his last extremity, that is.” 
The speaker wore a look so very much out of keep- 
ing with the benevolence of his words, that Stan- 
hope involuntarily ejaculated, ‘* Yes, he is the devil, 
and | shall presently have to sign his bond with my 
heart’s blood.” 
** You will have to sign nothing at all, my good 
sir,” returned the other, persuasively. ‘‘1 am only 
about to ask you to give up something to which you 
reaily have no just claim.” 
‘* If you refer to any hope I may entertain of se- 
curing your niece’s hand, Blackbarn, I promise—on 
the terms you mention—to forego at once all pre- 
tensions.” 
** Bah! you may marry Ellen to-morrow for all I 
care, supposing, that is, we agree beforehand upon 
this little matter. Isimply require of you to place 
in my hands—which are certainly the properest to 
hold it—that bit of paper which you took away with 
you to Curlew Hall the other day.” 

** What! your father’s will?” 

** Yes, my father’s will.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL. 
AFTER NIGHT POACHERS, 


As William Blackburn uttered those last words, 
it seemed that Stanhope had clean forgotten his prom- 
ise to keep his temper. He leaped from his chair 
with a great oath, and dashed his open palm against 
the table. But thenext moment he moved slowly 
to the unshuttered window, and leaning his hot brow 
against the pane, looked out into the moonlit night 
in silence. 

“Surely,” thought he, in the bitterness of his soul, 
**my degradation is nowcomplete. For six months 
have [ been fortune-hunting, despised by ali lookers- 
on, and discouraged by the girl that I have made 
pretence to love; for six months have I been in hid- 
ing from men such as he who has written to me to- 
day, and who believes me to be a liar and a thief; 
and now this villain here has asked my price for be- 
traying a sick man’s trust. Six months ago, I would 
have struck him to the earth fur daring to hint as 
much, but now I have no such dainty sense of my 
own honor, and yet I am only twenty-five; I won- 
der what I shall be when I reach this man’s age. 

“ Well, Stanhope, what say you?” inquired Mr. 
William, whose greedy eyes had followed his every 
movement, and were fixed upon him still, though he 
had to twist his neck half round for that purpose. 
** Come and sit down again, and let us talk over it 
quietly.” 

**T can’t sit down,” said Stanhope, opening the 
glass door as he spoke—letting in the cool night-air, 
and the sweep and swirl of the stream; he felt as it 
he needed air, space, movement, to save him from 
suffocation. 

**T don’t like that,” said William, peevishly; “‘ you 
must shut the door—one does not know who may be 
at some open window listening.” 

** But the secret’s out, isn’t it?” asked Stanhope, 
with a harsh laugh. ‘ You have no other piece of 
roguery to propose, have you?” 





ion that his cunning face was almost touching his, 


to be the custodian of the thing I spoke of, instead of 
&@ stranger.” 

“ O, it’s merely a question of sentiment, is it?” 
rejoined the other, carelessly. ‘I had no idea you 
set 80 high a value upon. such delicate whre. Four 
thousand pounds down, did you not say, and twenty 
or twenty-five thousand to follow?” 

“Say twenty. tive,” said William, “and one more, 
Upon the whole you will clear thirty thousand 
pounds by riding home to-morrow, and bringing 
back with you—you know what; after that, you have 
only to hold your tongue.” 

** It is really princely munificence,” said Stanhope, 
in tones that mocked himself at least as much as his 
companion. 

“It is worth my while, or else I shouldn’t give it,” 
said the other, coolly. ‘ You’re not such a fool as to 
suppose I have not read the thing, and made my 
calculations accordingly; and indeed, I have no 
doubt you have done the same.” 

“No sir; curiously enough, I have omitted that 
precaution; and I should like to know, before giving 
you a final answer, how you propose to recoup your- 
self ?” 

“You had much better ask no questions,” said 
William, significantly. “If you are disturbed at 
my giving too large a sum for soslight aservice, take 
less; or comfort yourself with the assurance that it 
is not I who shall have to pay it.” 

“ He is telling me now,” thought Stanhope, “ that 
he means to destroy the will, thereby making him- 
self sole heir, and to pay me out of what is in fact 
his niece’s money. He has made up his mind to 
beggar her to begin with; and Herbert Stanhope, 
whom she has refused to listen to as a lover, is, he 
thinks, the very man to acquiescs in the arrange- 
ment. Thirty thousand pounds! In another min- 
ute he will be proposing to make it guineas, if I will 
only smother the old man up stairs. And yet, 
scoundrel as he is, he must have at least as bad an 
opinion of me asI of him. He and that imperative 
gentieman whose letter I have here in my pocket, 
have done me a god turn so far; they have made 
me for the first time see myself as othera see me 
From this night, 1am no longer Squire Stanhope of 
Curlew Hall—shall no longer wear borrowed plumes. 
As this is the villain of this melodrama, let me be 
that less interesting character who is ‘ poor but hon- 
est.’ 1’ll dispose of the Firgrove at once, no matter 
at what loss, and the rest of the property shall be 
advertised tor sale. I'll take that will, and put it 
into Moffat’s hands to-mvrrow morning for safe keer- 
ing. Inthe meantime, and since this is the last 
night I shall ever pass beneath his roof, why should I 
perplex this gentleman with a show of virtue?” 
“My good sir!’ broke forth William, impatiently, 
‘you have not given me your answer. There is no 
fear but that you will keep a whole skin in the mat- 
ter; it is only my mother who knows that you have 
the thing in your possession, and I can answer for 
her silence. Your hesitation is altogether without 
reason ” 

**T dare say it does seem so,” said Stanhope, grave- 
ly. ‘ However, the will shall pass from my keeping 
to-morrow, and I promise you.” 

“That’s good!’ cried William, excitedly, holding 
out his hand, which the other took. ‘To-morrow, 
you shall have my bond for the four thousand, and 
for the rest; I thought we should come to a mutual 
understanding, when once I could make up my mind 
to speak; but the fact is, you were so deuced high 
and mighty about that unlucky affair at Chester, 
that (although of cpurse I knew it was all put on) 
I was almost afraid to trust you with my little plan. 
However, I knew you were a man of honor—not to 
blab if you passed your word to keep anything dark; 
and so I risked it.’’ 

** fam sure Iam much obliged to you for your 
good opinion,” said Stanhope, curtly; ‘‘ but trath is 
only to be expected in a man in liquor, and I’m sorry 
to see you don’t drink.” 

‘*T never drink when I have business in hand,” 
answered the other with a cunning wink—albeit he 
had already taken half a bottle of brandy—“ but 
when it’s satisfactorily concluded, I will soak with 
the best man alive. Come, fill your glass, and let’s 
make a night of it—we two. I hate the night, and 
like to kill it.’’ 

‘‘ The sentiment does you the greatest eredit, Mr. 
Blackburn, as indeed all your sentiments do. If you 
don’t like darkness, let us set fire to the house, and 
have a good blaze. What is a little arson more or 
less, when one is determined to have things as we 
wish them?” and Stanhope burst into a fierce shout 
of laughter. 

‘‘I say, what thé deuce is the matter with you?” 
inquired Mr. William, apprehensively. ‘‘ They will 
be sure up stairs to think it’s me, and that I’m 
drank.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Stanhope, mockingly; 
“that is only your modest notion of what other 
people think of you.” And again he laughed, so 
that the low rafters shook again. He was really get- 
ting excited, not with drink, but with the very tu- 
mult of his thoughts, which found a natural vent in 
this bitter raillery. It was impossible to converse 
soberly with such a man as his companion had show- 
ed himself to be, and his scorn and loathing of him 
seemed to long for utterance in some shape. 

“I do wish you would make less noise,” said 
William, petulantly; ‘‘you will really cause people 
to suspect something by such unusual behaviour. 
Even as it is, your obstinacy in keeping the door 
open may have done mischief. I heard something 





* Roguery! Who said it was roguery? It’s only 
natural, I suppose, that a man’s only son should wish 


stirring in the garden just now, I thought, but of 





course that must be fancy.” 
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«“ Why, I heard something, too. Look there!” 

Mr. William dragged his chair from where it was, 
and placed it behind Stanhope’s. ‘* What!—where?” 
cried he, fooking with terror over the other’s shoul- 
der. ‘1 wish you'd lock that window, and close the 
shutters, else what’s the use of the candles?” 

«“ Why, my good friend, why? I am sure, with 
your admirable sentiments, you cannot but be an 
admirer of the picturesque. I was only calling your 
attention to that sudden splendor of the moonbeams; 
a moment ago it was all gloom, and now it is as light 
as day, look you. So beautiful, and yet so cold and 
ghastly, like the face cf some dead woman.” 

“ Be quiet, can’t you; I hate such talk,” cried Mr. 
William, nervously. 

« But it’s only moonshine, my good sir,” said the 
other, grimly pleased to find an unexpected weapon 
of annoyance so ready to his hand. ‘* You don’t 
mean to tell me that an intellect like yours is capa- 
ble of superstition? That this gutter in the candle, 
for instance, which some would call a winding- 

















sheet—”’ 
‘‘It’s that infernal window being open that does 
that,” said William, hastily. 

“Of course it is; there speaks the practical phi- 
losopher. But I know men—that is, who call them- 
selves such—who would consider it an omen—a sign 
that something ugly was about to happen—that 
Death itself was hovering about us, even now. Do 
you know, Blackburn, I’m almost ashamed to say it, 
bat I feel a little ‘al:-»verish’ myself, to-night. I 
thiuk I shall go out into the air, and have a row in 
the skiff, to shake it off.” 

‘What! and leave me? You wouldn’t be such a 
beast as that, surely, when you have promised to sit 
up with me all night?” ° 

“Very well, why not sit in the boat? I shall 
most certainly have a row ;” and Stanhope rose from 
his chair. 

**No, no,” implored the other; “I can’t be left 
alone to-night; and the skiff wont hold us—that is, 
it is never sate when anybody rocks it, and I know 
you’ll rock it, because you’re drunk. If we must go, 
let’s take the punt.” 

‘* Very well, then, the punt let it ba; and look you, 
although I am sober as a judge, I am ripe for any- 
thing to-night, except guing to sleep; so let’s go after 
those poachers. They must be somewhere between 
here and the mil] for certain.” 

Stanhope, although, as he protested, quite sober, 
was in a state of mental excitement to which inac- 
tion is hateful, and the ordinary surroundings of life 
seem burdensome and oppressive. ‘ The blind wild 
beast of Force that lies within the sinews of a man,” 
was roused iu him, and he would have welcomed 
fight and peril. Mr. William’s case—afraid to start 
on a dangerous errand, and still more averse to be 
left alone, a prey to nameless terrors—was pitiable 
indeed; but eventually he got cap and coat, and seat- 
ed himself with as much of courage as his brandy- 
flask would hold, in the stern of the punt, while the 
other used the pole. 

It was, as Stanhope had said, as light as day; and 
every jut and coign of the cottage, every stone of the 
bridge, stood out in strong relief as they slid up 
stream. The wind had chopped to the east, and 
was blowing sharply, so that the trees that fringed 
the steep right bank of the river shivered and sway- 
ed; but down in the sheltered channel it was scarce- 
ly felt, though the stream bore here and there a sil- 
ver curl that marked a wavelet, and against the 
broad flat prow of the punt the water chafed and 
whitened angrily. 1t was hard work pushing against 
wind and stream, and Stanhope enjoyed it; and 
when he ceased from his exertion, it was never to 
rest, but to gaze eagerly about in search of those 
who preceded them. 

“TI see nothing of those rascals,’’ exclaimed he, 
presently; ‘‘ I am afraid they have done their work, 
and put their boat up at the mill; in that case, they 
will escape us, confound them, for { suppose one 
must catch them in the very act, eh ?—that’s the law, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“Of course it is,” replied the would-be county 
magistrate; “though I must say I should have 
rather enjoyed a tussle myself.” 

“ Hush! be quiet! we shall have them yet; I hear 
something.” And Stanhope noiselessly pushed the 
Loat beneath a blaff of the right bank, where it could 
lie in shadow; above them the steep rose sheer, with 
one strong sapling growing from it almost at right 
angles, so that the branches dipped to within a few 
feet of them. 

“ What a strange noise it is, Blackburn. If it was 
warmer weather, I should have said that it was dis- 
tant thunder.” 

His companion, who did not care what it was, so 
long as it was not poachers engaged breaking the 
law, and thereby inviting deeds of violence, express- 
ed his opinion that whether warm enough or not, it 
was thunder, and “ deuced near thunder, too. A 
storm is brewing,” said he, ‘*and it’s my idea we had 
better get home at once, with dry skins.” 

“ A storm, with a sky like that! Pooh! nonsense! 
Hark! there’s a horse coming down the gorge, and at 
fall gallop, too; it must have got loose, and been 
frightened at that noise; and 1 don’t wonder. How 
it swells and roars! God of heaven! can the reser- 
voir have burst?’’ , 

“The what?’ cried William, starting from his 
seat with such a piercing yell, that, even at that 
moment of anxiety, Stanhope stared at him speech- 
less with sheer amazoment. His face, though in 
shadow, showed as white as though the moonlight 
were fall on it, and his eyes seemed to be starting 


other spectacle presented itself—a horse and rider at 
full speed came round an angle of the opposite bank, 
and thundered down the road. It was John Den- 
ton, riding as if for life. 

‘* What has happened?” cried Stanhope; “ for 
God’s sake, tell us.” 

** The embankment’s gone, and the wate is com- 
ing down,” roared the other.’ ‘‘ Up the bank, or you 
are dead men!” And he did not even turn his head, 
but was out of sight before the echo of his words had 
died away. 

Then, for the first time, the thunder of the tor- 
rent broke unmistakably on their ears. Stanhope 
sprung at the drooping sapling, seized a branch, and 
swung himself a few feet up the bank, not nearly 
far enough, as he well knew, for safety; but then he 
stopped, for William did not stir. ‘‘Up, up, Black- 
burn; there is not an instant to lose, Don’t you 
hear the flood coming down?” 

Yes, he both heard and saw; for, following the 
direction of his eyes, the other beheld, just in the 
act of rounding the next reach of the little river, a 
huge wall of water, forty teet high as it looked, and 
crowned with foam, which came on en masse with 
an incredible swiftness, and the roar of a hundred 
seas. Stanhope turned, and digging feet and fingers 
into the hard cliff, struggled desperately upwards to 
the summit. Though even then scarce feeling se- 
cure, he could not resist the terrible attraction of the 
spectacle, but lying at full length upon the cliff-top, 
peered down upon the ruin beneath. His late com- 
panion was standing in the same spot, not, as he had 
expected to see him, paralyzed with terror, but ges- 
ticulating vehemently, and apparently (though noth- 
ing could now be heard but the fury of the flood) 
ejaculating something at the top of his voice. He 
was pointing to the creaming top of the hurrying 
wall, where he seemed to see some object visible on- 
ly to himself. Then, asthe mighty mass swept by 
him, and him along with it, he suddenly threw up 
his hands, and once more, ere he was whelmed in the 
wave, that piercing shriek rang out above its thun- 
derous roar. The next instant, a river wag rushing 
by, nearly on a level with the spot where Stanhope 
lay, and at the rate of some twenty miles an hour, 
in place of the babbling little Curlew. 

“Thank God, she is safe at Mosedale!” ejaculated 
Stanhope; ‘but alas! for poor Ellen.” 
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(We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethrenin all parts of the world.) 








CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 
OF ST. ANDREW’S ROYAL ARCH OHAPTER OF 
BOSTON. 
The centennial anniversary of the organization in 


Masons of Boston, occurred on the evening of the 
29th of September, and was celebrated in a becom- 
ing spirit by the members of the body, assisted by 
distinguished representatives of the Fraternity from 
the general Chapters of the State and the United 
States. The exercises took place at the Masonic 
Temple,and were held during the afternoon and even- 
ing. The afternoon was devoted to the centennial 
celebration proper, the proceedifigs being of a formal 
character, and applying particularly to the affairs 
and history of the Lodge; in the evening a levee was 
held, in which the social and musical element pre- 
dominated. Each occasion in its way was a most 
interesting one to the Masons assembled—the first 
on account of the intellectual feast presented to them, 
and the second on account of the play of the genial 
and kindly feelings of friendship and mutual regard 
for which the brotherhood is so justly renowned. 
The exercises in the afternoon took place in the 
larger hall of the building, at which time there were 
present about fifty gentlemen, including in their 
number the mayor of the city and several other dis- 
tinguished personages. A. F.Chapman, Most Ex- 
cellent High Priest, occupied the East. Theservices 
were opened with a performance on the organ, after 
which the Committee of Arrangements presented 
their report. At the conclusion of this preliminary 
business, the presiding officer announced the same 
Committee of Arrangements as acommittee to escort 
the visitors from other Lodges who had come to at- 
tend the celebration intothe room. They according- 
ly retired, and returned escorting the following Com- 
panions: Dr. J. W. Austin, of New York; R. S. 


Providence, R. 1.; James Kimball, of Salem; Henry 
Chickering, of Pittsfield, M. W. Grand H. P. of the 
Grand Royal Arch Chapter of Massachusetts; Chas. 
A. Welch, of Waltham. Each of these individuals 
was presented to the High Priest, with the formal 
introduction peculiar to the Order. Companion 
William Parkman then unrolled and read the orig- 
inal charter of the St. Andrew’s Royal Arch 
Chapter. ‘The Masonic choir next rendered in a 
most admirable manner the devotional hymn, 
** Jabilate Deo,’ after which M. E. High Priest 
Chapman delivered the address of welcome. The 
address, though brief, was couched in eloquent and 
expressive language. The speaker said it was the 
wish of the Order he represented to give the guests 








oe their sockets. But at that same instant an- 


this city of the St. Andrew’s Royal Arch Chapter of 


Burns, of Charleston, S. C.; Thomas A. Doyle, of 


Within this white hall there abided harmony and 
peace. Being therefore, of their faith, he desired 
the guests, in closing, to be of them and with them 
in all they did, for they were very, very welcome. 
The Chaplain of the Chapter, Rav. Companion John 
P. Robinson, next proceeded to the centre and offered 
@ devout supplication to the Most High. A centen- 
nial ode, written for the occasion by Companion 
William T. Adams, and beginning: 


“Hail, Mystic Art! from ages gone, 
In triumph to the present borne,"’ 


was sung by the choir, Mesers. Barnabee and Whit- 
ney rendering alternate solos in base, and the others 
accompanying in the chorus. 
THE ORATION. 

Companion William Sewall Gariner, the Most 
Worthy Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts, was introduced and delivered the centen- 
nial oration. He first glanced over the important 
historical events which had transpired in the world 
during the past century, and made mention of sev- 
eral of the great men who bad flourished in this time. 
The present year, he said, besides marking the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the great naturalist, Hum- 
boldt, was the three-hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of 
the blood, and the four-hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Machiavelli, the Italian statesman, and 
the thirteen-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Mahomet. The figures 69 had a mystical importance 
well known to the Fraternity of Masons. The speak- 
er then turned his attention to the history of Ma- 
sonry, particularly as it applied to the Royal Arch 
Societies. He said the time had gone by when it 
was deemed heretical to examine too closely, or 
question the truth of doubtful authority, in regard to 
early Masonic records. He hoped what was now 
dark and unintelligible in this respect would be 
cleared away by patient and thorough investigation. 
He then went on witha reviow of the quarrel be- 
tween the Masons of Great Britain during the earlier 
part of the last century, which led to the final sepa- 
ration of the brotherhood into two wings, styled the 
Ancient and the Modern Masons. It was from the 
body of the Ancient Masons, whose origin as such was 
in York, England, the Royal Arch Chapters origin- 
ated. The speaker traced the spread of this contro- 
versy across the Atlantic, until it had affected the 
Masonic Lodges already established on this conti- 
nent. These Royal Arch Lodges were formed in most 
all of the regiments of the British soldiers, and as 
several of them were quartered in Boston about a 
century ago, it was through them that the Lodge 
was first established here. The ritual of this Order 
was more extended and complete than that of the 
others, an a fourth degree was added, the one be- 
yond Master Mason being styled the Holy Royal 
Arch. Instructive data were then given, showing 
the rapid spread of the Royal Arch Order on both 
sides of the sea. In New England, after the estab- 
lishment of the St. Andrew’s Lodge, similar socie- 
ties were formed in Newburyport, Providence, and 
other places. A Grand Lodge was subsequently estab- 
lished in Massachusetts, and Joseph Warren, the 
gallant patriot, who afterwards fell on the redoubt 
on Bunker Hill, was chosen as its head. These 
Lodges flourished up to the time of the Revolution- 
ary war, but during the time of the strife were tem- 
porarily in abeyance. With the return of peace 
and the establishment of the republic they were 
again revived, and have grown and flourished with 
vigor ever since. Allusion was next made to the 
union of the two grand wings of the Masonic Order 
in the year 1843 and their harmonious cooperation 
since then. 
the officers and in the ritual were also described. 
The oration was concluded with an eloquent perora- 
tion, in which the speaker said the Order of Masonry 
was not based upon the formalities of its ritual, 
which were but ephemeral, but on the Divine prin- 
ciples which underlied them all. 

At the close of the address a hymn of thanksgiving, 
written for the occasion, was sung, and the company 
then separated for an intermission till evening. 





RECEPTION IN THE EVENING. 


In the evening, at eight o’clock, there was a re- 
ception, and a very brilliant affair it was. Some eight 
hundred or more ladies and gentlemen were pres- 
ent. Many of the ladies were in full dress and made 
an elegant appearance. Nearly the entire building 
was open to visitors, and not a few availed them- 
selves of an opportunity to inspect the same—a priv- 
ilege that does not often occur. 
the evening was pleasantiy devoted to music. The 
Masonic choir, which numbers some very fine voices, 
was assisted by Mrs. H. M. Smith, Miss Anna S. 
Whitten, and Miss Addie 8S. Ryan, the whole under 
the direction of Mr. Howard M. Dow. The pro- 
gramme was well selected, and gave much satisiac- 
tion to all present. Besides the regular printed pro- 
gramme, Mr. H. C. Barnabee sung and impersonated 
‘* Mrs. Watkins’s Party,” and ‘* The Rhoumatics,” 
which created much amusement. The concert 
took placé in the lower hall, the headquarters of the 
State Lodge, and was presided over by the H. P., 
Mr. A. F. Chapman. 

At its conclusion the company were invited to par- 
take of refreshments, which were served in several 
apartmente on twofloors. These were abundant and 
sumptuous. The tables were handsomely ornament- 
ed with flowers. Following this was dancing in an 
upper hall to the music of Brown’s Band. This 
amusement was prolonged to alate hour. The entire 





@ most cordial welcome to their sanctum sanctorum. 


much entertainment to all present. 
the future has in store many returns to the St. An- 
drew of a like day. 


The various changes in the titles of 


The first portion of 


Let us hope that 





DISTINGUISHED VISITORS. 
During the week ending the 30th ult., our Masonic 
Circle has been enlivened by the visitation of some of 
our distinguished brethren from the South and West, 
drawn hither by business, and to attend the centen- 
nial celebration of St. Andrew’s R. A. Chapter, 
which was consecrated in August 1769. Among the 
distinguished guests were Judge Martin and lady, 
from Kentucky, who is Past Grand High Priest of 
the Grand R. A. Chapter of that State. K.S. Burns, 
Esq., Grand High Priest of the Grand R. A. Chapter: 
of South Garolina, and Deputy Grand H. P. of the 
General Grand R. A, Chapter of the United States. 
‘The celebration took place at the Masonic Temple, 
all the rooms of which were then thrown open, and 
brilliantly lighted and handsomely decorated for the 
occasion, and was one of the most splendid enter- 

















tainments that has been given within the walls of the 

Masonic Temple. Our friend Burns was the recipient 

of many private attentions from his many Masonic 

brethren in Boston, the last but by no means least of 

which, took place at the house of our estimable Com- 

panion R. 8. Briggs, Past Grand High Priest of the 

Grand R. A. Chapter of Massachusetts, Companion 

Briggs resides at Longwood, and invited Companion 

Burns to pass a quiet evening at his house previous 
to his departure trom among us, but greatly to Com- 
panion Burns’s surprise, towards evening a line of 
carriages was seen approaching the house, and the 
rooms were soon filled by his old friends trum Boston, 
and instead of passing a quiet evening, he found a 
splendid entertainment bad been prepared for the 
occasion, and his friends were on hand to pledge him 
in the stirrup cup. There were present his honor 
Mayor Shurtleff; Past Grand Master Wm. Parkman; 
Grand High Priest Chickering; M: E. Companion A. 
F,. Chapman, and others; it was a very pleasant 
and happy occasion, and it was very late befure the 
parting “ good-night ’’ was given. He goes from us 
loaded with benedictions and good wishes, for his 
future health and prosperity, and bearing to our 
brethren and companions in his jurisdiction the same 
kind wishes, assuring them death alone can part 
those whom Masonry unites. 


“Good-night! and when the shadows of the grave 
Close in around you—when the laboring breath 
Draws heavily, and unto Him who gave, 

You yield the spirit, be he strong to save, 

Who is our Guide and Saviour unto death, 

Then may dear friends and heavenly hopes unite 
To say Good-Night! °° 





MASONIC FUNERAL. 

Archibald E. McConnell, a member of the Baalbec 
Lodge, of East Boston, died on the 23d of Sept., and 
was buried on Sunday, the 26th, with Masonic hon- 
ors, the escort being by Palestine Encampment and 
St. John’s R. A. Chapter, of both of which he was a 
member. The Lodge rode in wagons to the grave, at 
Woodlawn, where they have a handsome lot, the 
Chapter choosing to walk with the Encampment. 
Messenger’s Chelsea Brasa Band furnished the mu- 
sic, and the cortege moved through Chelsea, unfor- 
tunately during church time, the route being by 
some of the principal churches. One minister sus- 
pended his preaching, we learn, until the procession 
had passed, petulantly pronouncing it a ‘ device of 
Satan ” to keep people trom church. It was an un- 
christian remark, but the one who uttered it is 
young, and when years take the inflation out of him, 
peculiar to the veal period, be may not say 80 on any 
like occasion. Bro. McConnell was foreman for 
McKay & Aldus, and was an exemplary young man. 
He died of softening of the brain, and is much regret- 
ted by his brethren. 


“ev 


VERMONT MASONRY. 
At the annual convocation of Jerusalem Royal 
Arch Chapter, No. 2, holden at their Tabernacle, in 
Dyer’s Block, Vergennes, Sept. 20th, 1869, the follow- 
ing Companions were elected officers fur the ensuing 
year: 
Ira Gifford, M. E.. H. P, 
S. M. Southard, K. 
F. H. Bascom, 8. 
B. B. Allen, C. of H. 
H. C. Horton, Treasurer. 
E. L. Fonda, Recorder. 
E. D. Robards, P. S. 
Geo. C. Griswold, R. A. C. 
M. J. Graves, G. M. 3 V. 
J. J. Barnard, G. M. 2d V. 
H. Jaquays, G. M. lat V. 
J. M. Ross, Steward. 
O. H. Smith, Tiler. 


At the annual assemblage of Vergennes Council, 
No. 3, holen at their council chamber, in Dyer’s 
Block, Vergennes, Vt., Sept. 20th, 1869, the following 
Councillors were elected as officers tor the ensuing 
year: 
S. M. Southard, T. I. G. M. 
B. B. Allen, k. I. G. M. 

F. H. Bascom, I. G. M. | 

E. D. Robards, P. C. 

Chas. E. Curtis, Recorder. 
Henry C. Horton, Treasurer. 
J.J. Barnard, Marsnal, 

E. 8. Fonda, G. C. G. 

W. W. Sweeney, G. S. 








occasion was admirably carried out, and affurded 


H. H. Burge, G. 8. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A BIRTHDAY. 


——eeeee 
BY LOUISE RIVIERE,. 


Ah me! ah me! how fast the years have flown 
By youth and hope beguiled! 

I am @ woman, and had scarcely known 
That I was not a child. 

I wish I were like one of those red flowers 
Nodding out in the sun, 

In simple blossoming to spend the hours, 
Until my life was done; 

Or like yon child, just stopping to embrace 
His mother, in his play— 

For me—I have my mother's painted face— 
All else is taken away. 7 

I wore it in this locket, long ago, 
Even when a little child; 

Sometimes, I think, I used to love it, so, 
Because it always smiled. 

I used to want to smooth the waves of hair 
Over the quict brow, 

To kiss her, and to know that she would care, 
Ah, no one can tell how! 

I prayed to the dead mother, more than God, 
When I was sick or sad, 

And on her grave's small square of grassy sod 
Set all the flowers I had. 

I wish that she were here, this afternoon, 
I have so much to say— 

So much to ask, of life—that's coming soon— 
For this is my birthday. 

They tell me she was just as old as I 
The summer that she died; 

And, watching me, one might think she was by, 
As she was, when a bride ;— : 

Brown, curling hair, sweet lips and quict eyes 
That keep, in depths of gray, 

A smile that is an ever new surprise :— 
It is not as they say. 

My eyes and hair are darker, and my smile 
Has not the warmth of hers; 

My look has more of coldness and of guile, 
Or else the mirror errs. 

O mother! mother! dead so long ago, 
And loved, although unknown, 

It seems to me that I should like to know, 
Now I am fully grown, 

That I could be as good, and fair, and true 
As you were—by-and-by ; 

As strong, as patient and as kind as you— 
As fit to live or dle, 

Ah me! I hardly know myself to-night! 
Twenty years old to-day! 

Quite twenty, for the sun is out of sight, 
And all the clouds are gray. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BEYOND “ DESOLATION.” 
No. XIV. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Perils of an Antarctic snowdrift— Buried and resur- 
rected.- Burdick s experimental voyage. 

AbouT the first of June occurred a snowstorm, far 
exceeding in violence anything which we had yet 
experienced. Indeed, all the previous ones were 
mere trifies compared to it. It was accompanied by 
a howling gale which rendered it literally impossible 
to stir abroad. No one could have passed over even 
the distance between the nearest houses, without 
great risk of perishing on the road. 

Crowded into our little hut, with every crack se- 

curely closed, and with an abundance of fuel, which 
we had taken care to bring indoors at the commence- 
ment of the storm, we remained penned up during 
an afternoon and the whole succeeding night. Scarce- 
ly had we dared, during all this time, to open the 
door far enough to peep out, now and then, at the 
weather for a single moment. Our quickly-made ob- 
servations were sufficient, however, to show that we 
were in no great danger of finding ourselves snow- 
bound, after the storm should have abated. The 
winds had a fair rake across the low land where our 
hut stood, and the feathery particles were swept 
away to form dritts in other localities, with the ex- 
ception of what lodged in the intervals between the 
turf-knolls. 

Satisfied on this point, we wore away the night in- 
doors, lying in our bunks most of the time. I had 
long ago devoured all the reading matter on the 
island, even to the most obscure advertisements in 
such newspapers as were to be fuund among us. But 
not feeling sleepy, Il lay awake a great part of the 
night, listening to the roaring gale and the beating 
of the snow against the walls of our frailshanty. I[ 
turned out about midnight to stretch myself, and 
found Dave Bryant with his jacket on, sitting near 
the small stove which had been put up in the 
“cabin.” A roaring fire was going on in this, as 
well as in the cooking-stove in the larger room, and 
several of the men were up and moving. I ventured 
to open the outer door far enough to admit my nose 
and one eye, and faced, only for an instant, the blind- 
ing drift. . 

** How’s the weather, Joe?” asked Bryant, anx- 
iously, 
“About the same. I don’t see any change yet. 
Have you been asleep yet, Dave?” 
“No,” said he; “nor I don’t think I shall while 
the storm lasts.” , 
I had no need to ask the cause of my friend’s sleep- 
lessness, tor I knew it well enough. I had felt much 
anxiety upon the same subject; as also, it appeared, 
had Mr. Fielding, who now sat up in his bunk and 
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**T reckon this will be the storm of the season,” he 
said. ‘ But we seem to be making good weather of 
it, except the dripping down round the chimney 
tunnels trom the snow that melts. I wish I could 
feel as easy about McDougal and his party as I can 
about ourselves.” 7 
“So do I,” I replied. 
My chum said nothing, but thought more than 
either. 
‘*They can’t do much about keeping themselves 
clear while the storm continues as it is now. They 
might as well try to dam up the breakers on the 
beach here as to fight this drift with brooms or 
shovels.”’ 
** We can do nothing to help them yet,” said I, 
“We couldn’t even get to them,” returned 
Fielding. 
“It would be more than any man’s life is worth to 
make the voyage from here over to the Rookery in a 
night like this. The fact is, McDougal ought to have 
moved his shanty before winter came on. It wasn’t 
his fault that it was built where it was in the first 
place; but after he could have had his own way, he 
ought to have broken up and moved. So I told him 
long ago.’’ 
**Come, Dave,” said I, ‘don’t be glum about it. 
Cheer up, man! This can’t last many hours longer, 
and we'll all muster up there in the morning, and dig 
them out.” 
‘If we only knew just how they are weathering it 
at this moment,” he said. ‘ But I’m afraid the snow 
will bank so high over the shanty as to crush the 
root with its weight. There couldn’t be a worse site 
found on the island; that is, for a drifting snowstorm. 
His house is much larger than ours. It has more 
length of rafters and is not so strong.” 
“That’s true,” replied Fielding, thoughtfully. 
“But we must hope for the best, and wait patiently 
for daylight.” 
**Could we hear a gun, do you think, if they should 
fire one?”’ asked Bryant. 
“No, not in this gale, unless it were a cannon, 
which they haven’t got. The brig’s six-pounder lies 
on the beach yet, near the wreck. But I think it 
lulls a little, boys. The gale is about breaking up, I 
really believe.” : 
“I hope you are right,’ said Bryant, fervently. 
** But 1’m atraid the wish is father to the thought.” 
Fielding was right, however. The back of the 
storm was really broken, and it was not long before 
we all felt certain of the fact, though the change in 
the weather was gradual. The long winter night 
wore away at last, and with returning daylight, hav- 
ing fortitied ourselves with a hot breakfast, we sallied 
forth into the cheerless waste without. 
The snow had ceased to fall, but the quantity de- 
posited during the twelve hours past seemed incred- 
ible. Paths and landmarks were, for the most part, 
obliterated ; but avuiding the deeper drifts, we strug- 
gled on, keeping a general direction towards the 
Rookery. 
When we arrived at the turning where we had 
been accustomed to obtain the first distant view of 
the smoke trom Daphne Cottage, we looked in vain 
for that cheering signal. An unbroken snowdrift lay 
against the wall of the bluff behind the cottage, 
which, at the point of junction with the rock, must 
have been at least thirty feet deep, sloping towards 
us with a gradual inclination. The top of the house 
we judged must be buried several feet under the 
snowbank. 
Fielding raised the gun which he had brought with 
him, and discharged both barrels in the air. This 
was the sigual to notify our comrades that help was 
needed. The wind had so tar moderated that the 
report could easily be heard, and pending the arrival 
of our comrades, we proceeded, with what coolness 
the anxiety of our hearts would admit, to select the 
spot tor commencing operations. 
We now perceived, directly over the spot where we 
supposed the house to be, a partial break or hole in 
the smoothness of the white covering. This, while 
it served as a guide in our engineering operations, 
at the same time struck a chill to our hearts, as it 
tended to confirm our worst fears, that the roof of 
the shanty had fallen in upon its crowded tenants. 
Sadly but with vigorous arms we plied the shovels, 
hoping that our task might be accomplished in sea- 
son to save some of the party yet alive. My friend 
Bryant spoke not a word, but seemed to work me- 
chanically, with the calmness of despair. 
Probably it was but a tew minutes, though it 
seemed an hour, before we saw our men approach- 
ing in a body, armed with shovels, boards, or what- 
ever implements seemed moet available to forward 
the work. They pointed their hands and raised a 
shout, as they drew near, to call our attention to 
something pushed up through the snow at the spot 
where we had observed the break or hollow. It was 
shaken back and forth, revolved, and the British en- 
sign of the Daphne was blown out on the cold breeze! 
A spontaneous cheer greeted the assurance that at 
least some of the party were yet alive; and the labor 
being organized so as to make the fustest progress, 
our efforts were redoubled. Small groups of rein- 
forcements kept arriving from time to time; for the 
news had been sent to the other American parties, 
and all came armed, so far as possible, for the work 
before us. The task was a slow and tedious one, for 
the snow was not sufliciently compact for tunnelling 
under. We were obliged to cut down from the very 
top of the drift, and carry it all out, or nearly so. 
Before long, a cry was heard from the direction of 
the house, and a man’s head appeared above the 
snow. Alone he worked for a time, shovelling snow 














cs in the conversation. 


and throwing it out upon the bank, and then another 


head was seen, and a tall form, recognized instantly 
as that of McDougal himself, rose into view. His 
bearing and gestures, as he cheered and waved his 
cap, satisfied us that his daughter, and probably ail 
his party, were still living. 

We had plenty of hands now, and the gangs re- 
lieved eagh other from time to time, cheered by the 
certainty that our labors were not in vain. 

As the imprisoned inmates of the house had suc- 
ceeded in digging their way up to the surface, we 
knew they must be engaged in cutting towards us 
from tbe other end of the route. McDougal had dis- 
appeared again; but a few minates later, the young 
lady herself was elevated into view. She was muftied 
up in such a manner that her figure was all lost; 
but her beautiful head was not to be mistaken, and 
three hearty cheers greeted the apparition, which 
were returned by the English party, from behind the 
snowdritt. 

As soon as the cut had been carried far enough to 
converse with each other, we learned that all were 
still alive, though four men had been severely in- 
jured. That which we feared had partially taken 
place. Three ratters of the house had given way 
under the weight of snow, and a part of the roof at 
one end had fallen. By getting up shores with lum- 
ber and provision barrels, they had saved the rest, 
and it atill remained in place. But the avalanche of 
snow which had been blown in at the open end had 
almost buried them, and had the gale continued in 
its original fury for a tew hours longer, they must all 
have perished. Their fire had been extinguished, 
and they had found it quite impossible to keep one 
going. They bad done nothing but fight snow ever 
since midnight, but had made no progress until after 
the violence of the wind went down. 

Men were despatched at once to bring the sledges, 
of which each party hadone. They had been built 
in our leisure moments, of planks, strongly shod with 
hoop iron, with a view of being made useful in trans- 
porting blubber during the winter. But here was a 
call for them such as we had not then foreseen. By 
the time they arrived on the stage, our shovels were 
meeting those of the Englishmen, and communica- 
tion was open. 

Their sledge was also dug out, and the four wound- 
ed men, as also the young lady, who came out from 
her snow-baria! as bright and as brave as she had 
from all her previous perils, were at once taken in 
tow by many strong arms, and carried off to the 
other houses. 

The interior of Daphne Cottage presented a sad 
scene of chaotic confusion. There was no damage 
done but what it was possible to have repaired. But 
McDougal yielded to the pressure brought to bear 
upon him by all his advisers. It was trae we might 
not have another snowstorm as heavy as this which 
had buried him; but it was not prudent to run the 
risk. As the house was now partly down, it was 
razed entirely, and everything transported on the 
sledges to the lowlands where the rest of us had 
built. A few days of fair weather succeeded, and 
Daphne Cottage was again erected and made habit- 
able. It was now within easy communication of the 
Woodlark’s Nest, in any state of the weather, much 
to the satisfaction of all parties interested, and to the 
delight of Dave Bryant in particular. 

On visiting the beach, we found a strange alteration 


the undertow in the various northerly gales had un- 
dermined her keel, as she lay high up against the 
bank, and the fury of the late southwester sweeping 
across the Point had been suflicient to right and ‘roll 
her over. She now lay with her deck inclined sea- 
ward, but bedded as firmly as ever. 

The galley on the Point, rooted so firmly in the 
sand, still stood like a rock. But, wandering up to- 
wards the glacier a few days after the storm, I dis- 
covered that the unoccupied house left by Morgan’s 
party on the hill had been completely unroofed by 
the force of the wind. Not a vestige of the roof was 


four walls, ing an immense snowdrift. 





blowing fresh. 


in the position of the wrecked brig. The action of | though we were sorry for his loss, the ludicrous ele- 


to be found. It had doubtless been carried bodily off 
to sea, and the “Argyle Arms” consisted simply of 


Clear cold weather prevailed the last of June and 
most of July. There was much less snow falling, 
and there were many days when the wind was mod- 
erate, and it was possible to do @ good day’s work. | yet; the picture catches his eye, he likes it, he makes 
For we found the climate quite endurable during all 
our stay at Hurd’s Island, excepting when it was 


But no sea-elephants came; and, in default of | of good to all his clients. The mujik is satisfied; off 


he sait, in Parry’s Overland Expedition, and hai 
seen it ina picture. Of course we were all on tiptoe 
to see how the craft was going to work. And when, 
after a hard day’s skinning, she was heavily loaded 
with the fatty spoils, and the doughty skipper step- 
ped his mast and prepared to take the helm bimeelf, 
tuere was a concentric rush to see the start. Not 
Professor King himseif, with his balloon on Boston 
Common, could draw a more eager or more interested 
crowd, though it might be larger in point of numbers, 
“Aren’t you going to have any deck hands, Bur- 
dick?” asked Fielding. ‘ You'll want one man, at 
least, to work the forecastle.”’ 

**No I don’t,” said the rattle-headed young man. 
*‘7’ll man her myself. You see my tacks and sheets 
all lead aft to my hand, and I’m going to be captain, 
mate and all hands.” 

“ But how are yon going to heave ber to, when you 
get over on the beach?” 

** Take in sail, of course. Don’t you see this cleet 
here to belay my halyarids to?” 

It was capital sledging all the way; and save here 
and there a hummock to be avoided, the snow lay 
level and unbroken over the whole frozen surface of 
the pond, across which his route lay. With a crack- 
ing breeze at southwest, the canvas was hoisted and 
the sheets trimmed. The “‘ Experiment,” as it had 
already been christened, was held fast at her moor- 
ings, while Burdick, armed with a stout pike-staff, 
took his station on her quarter-deck, vowing that her 
name should be changed to the ‘‘ Success ” before she 
made her second voyage. 

“All ready, Burdick? She tugs hard on our 
hands.” 

“Ay, ay!” he roared. “Clear the track! Let her 
a P 

She darted off like a hound from the leash, followed 
by a shouting crowd, and skillfally guided by using 
the pike alternately on each quarter. Fur Burdick, 
as all knew, possessed both nerve and muscle in 
abundance, and certainly managed his vessel with 
wonderfal skill. She flew across the pond at a rate 
that soon left the fastest runners behind; but we 
still followed, anxious to keep her in view, and to see 
how he would manage in stopping her mad career. 
He went on famously, now and then finding time 
to snatch his cap from his head and wave it at us in 
triumph, until coming to the slight rise at the fur- 
ther bank of the pond, one runner glanced upon a 
rock concealed by its snowy covering. The shock, 
which found Burdick quite off his guard, threw him 
from his feet, and he executed a back somersault 
over the stern upon the hard crust of snow. 

Leaving him to rub his bruises, the sledge pursued 
the voyage on her own hook. After passing this 
slight rise, the ground sloped gently towards the sea, 
and it was here that she reqnired the carefal hand 
to round ber to and lower the sail. But our efforts 
to overtake her were vain, and we reached the ridge 
just in time to see her plunge madly into the surf. 
The breaker was not very heavy at the time, and we 
managed to save and drag ber ashore again, though 
in a sadly battered condition. The mast had been 
thrown out of the step, otherwise the power of her 
sail might have been sufficient to carry her to sea. 
But the cargo, which had cost so much toil to collect, 
was floated off and scattered at the mercy of the 
Southern Ocean. Burdick was not much hurt; and 


ment predominated so largely in his adventure that 
it was never after referred to without a roar of laugh- 
ter at his expense. 





STREET WORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 
There is no place in the world where a man with a 
very small capital can easier gain, if not an honest, 
at all events a competent livelihood, than in Moscow. 
All he has to do is to spend a few roubles in the pure 
chase of a grimmy and obscure saint on canvas, with 
atin or gilt glory round bis head, and a new frame; 
to find out a doorway, or an arch near a thorough- 
fare, where he can place this masterpiece on a table, 
and get room for himself on a chair, and there, with 
@ wooden basin, or an old cap for a money-box, sit 
patiently till his customers come. They are not long 
in arriving. Behold, here is a mujik coming to mar- 


a few inquiries about it from the proprietor, who 
assures him that the saint has great interest in the 
very highest quarter, and has done an immense deal 
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larger game, we resolved to make an onslaught upon | poes his cap and down bends his head, while bis 
the penguins at the Rookery. At this season of the 


year, these birds have a thick leaf of fat under their | penediction; his wild locks fly over his face and beb 
hides. Nothing was easier than to knock them over | pack again, as with increasing fervor he utters his 
by thousands, with clubs, when they were so thickly prayers to the obfuscated image before him. When 


They were then skinned on the| ne thinks he has made a favorable impression, he 
spot where they fell, this part of the work being the 


coldest and most laborious. 


huddled together. 


The skins were loaded 
upon the sledges and brought over to headquarters, 


course hundreds of penguins must be slaughtered to 
make a single barre! of oil, and the business could | readily, they are encouraged to commit all kinds of 
hardly be called remunerative, if a fair valuation 
were set upon time and labor. 
than idleness, and was pursued quite extensively by 
all of us, whenever the weather was suitable for out- 


But it was better 


To lighten the labor, and, if possible, to do away | myriad forms of life bursting about it! Yes, the dead 
with the toil of dragging the loaded sledge so great a | oak of a wood, for a time, gives wholesome check to 
distance, the enterprising Burdick had rigged his | the heart, expanding and dancing with the vitality 
with a lofty mast, and improvised a large square-sail | around. In its calm aspect, its motionless look, it 
bent to a yard, with tacke, sheeta and braces in sea- | works the soul to solemn thought, liftingsit upwards 





“these poor people ought to be the best in the world, 
where the fat was fleused off with knives, and thrown | they say so many prayers.” “Ab! the gamins,” re- 
into the ever-ready caldron at the tryworks. Of plied he; “ au contraire, they have need of all their 


e had read of something of the kind, | from the earth. 


hands busily wander from chest to, brow, in self- 


puts a few copecks into the sain’’s treasury, and goes 
on his way rejoicing. ‘‘Surely,” said I, toa Russian, 


prayers, they sin so much; and these saints listen 80 


rogueries.”” 





DEAD TREES.—Eloquently doth a dead tree preach 
to the heart of man; touching its appeal from the 
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The World in Miniature. 


THE BRIDE'S DEPARTURE. 
The bride of an hour stood smiling: 
Her mother in tears was near by; 
For the “ pet of her life so beguiling * 
Was soon to bid her good-by. 


Fond friends tried vainly to cheer her, 
To stop up the tears that fast fell, 

And she clasped her daughter still nearer, 
And in agony uttered farewell! 


The groom with his bride has departed, 
To journey far off in strange lands, 
And the mother cries out, broken-hearted, 
* Well! I'm glad that gal's off my hands!"’ 


A French lady who has spent her life in charitable 
services fur which she has got no credit, said, lately: 
“J haven’t much longer to live, and I shall spend my 
last days in prayer to God that he will pardon me 
the good which I thought I had done during my life.” 

A gentleman and his wife apparently occupying a 
good position in society, called at the Retuge, on 
Blackwell’s Island, New York, the other day, and 
asked to be allowed to go over it. Having inspected 
the various departments, just befure leaving, the 
gentleman said to his wife, “Now I will tell you a 
great secret; I was brought up in this place.’’ The 
lady seemed much surprised, and astonished all by 
quietly observing, “‘Aud so was I.” 


A Milwaukie man who deposited $100 in a bank, 
and was told the interest would be five per cent, 
came promptly at the end of the year with $5 in 
small currency to pay that interest. When tohki that 
the $5 went the other way, he looked up in astonish- 
ment; and he went away wondering why a man 
should pay him for being allowed to take care of his 
money a whole year. 


A very respectable-looking gentleman called on 
Henri Rochefort one day. ‘“ Excuse my troubling 
you,” he said, ‘* but there is iu your neighborhood a 
poor woman in the last extremity of misery. If she 
has not the necessary sum to pay her rent to day she 
will be turned into the street.” ‘‘How much is 
needed?” asked Rochefort. ‘‘Seventy-five trancs.” 
Rochefort took from his pocket the seventy-five 
francs, and asked the poor woman’s address. * You 
can give the money to me,” the gentleman replied, 
taking and putting the francs into bis pocket. ‘1 
am her landlord. Here is the receipt tor the rent. 
How joyfal she will be when you give it to her!” 


**T should be ashamed,” said an old lady to a girl 
dressed for a party, “‘ to make such a show of my- 
self.” “It is not what I show, aunty,” returned the 
young lady, ‘‘ that makes me ashamed, but what I 
lack!”” And she pointed to her thin chest and slen- 
der arms. 

A precocious youth was brought up before a’Chat- 
tanooga squire last week, as @ witness in a certain 
suit. ‘*Do you understand the nature of an oath, 
my son?” asked the benevolent justice. ‘* Just you 
step out in the street and give me a chance to cuss 
you, and you’ll see if I don’t,’”” was the reply. 


An old farmer, having lost a quantity of vegetables 
from his garden, thought he would endeavor to catch 
some of the offenders. Placing a large dry goods box 
in a convenient spot, he one night got into it just as 
he saw the offenders coming. Oue of them, a large 
boy, crept up to the box very cautiously, and sud- 
denly turning it upside down with the old fellow in 
it, leaped upon it. After the boys had got all they 
wanted, he got off, and was out of sight before the 
old man could extricate himself. 


_Acurious suit is about to be tried before a Memphis 
justice of the peace. A white man has a bull pup. 
The pup bit a negro boy in the heel as he was pass- 
ing. The negro jumped, and two of the pup’s teeth 
were thereby extracted, The negro sues the white 
man for allowing a vicious dog to run at large. The 
white man files a crosscut saw bill, and sues the ne- 
gro for having a heel tough enough to drag a dog’s 
tooth out. 

An Australian anecdote tells us of a convict who 
got on so well on that side of the world that he rose 
to the magistracy, and on his making some harsh 
reflections on a person brought before him, whom he 
fined five shillings, the delinquent retorted, *‘ There’s 
the money. I remember the time in England when 
I should have liked much less to meet you with five 
shillings in my pocket.” 











Marriages. 
In this cit 


by Rev. Dr. Webb, Mr. Henry 8. Bean and 
Miss Annie * Cleaves ered 


Ky Rev. Dr. Nicholson, Leonard A. Frarley, U. 8. N., 
and Miss Helen W. Freeman. 
, By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. J. Edward Payson and Miss 
Eliza 'l’. Brown. 

By Rev. Mr. Winkley, Mr. Fred A. Lake and Miss M. 
Louisa Butterfield, 
At Cheisea, by Rev. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Shepard 8S. 
Everitt and Miss Emma J. Wade. 

At Somerville, by Rev. Dr. Lowe, Mr. Samuel E. Gree- 
_ley aud-Miss Gusta G. Fisher. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. George W. Claflin, 37; Mrs. Mary K. 

Clarkson, 37; Mr. Wm. ie D. Morrill, 30. sf 
At East Boston, Mr. Luke Bicknell, 82. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Martha D. Holmes, 53. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Mercy Powers, 87. 

At Newton, Mrs. Margaretta Church, 61. 

At Haverhill, Miss Emma M. Morse, 21. 

At Neponset, Mr. George N. Goddard, 21. 

At Needham, Mrs. oy C. Smith, 69. 

At Concord, Mr. Luke Dodge, 95. 

At Woonsocket, K. L., Rev. John Boyden, 60. 

At Pittston, Me., Miss Rose Brann, of East Boston, 18. 
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Rauch in Kittle. 


It is stated that Chinese emigration to the South- 
ern States will not be interfered with by government. 

It is a pity that some of the Cuban howlers 
wouldn't go to Cuba. 

There is talk of prohibiting reading in the Bible in 
Cincinnati schools. 

The Prince and Princess de Metternich are called 
the best punsters in Paris. 

The Mormon girls call the young saints ‘‘ Cayuses,”’ 
and the Gentiles call them ‘* Yahoos.” 

Isabella bathes in public at Trouville, and Queen 
Christina doesn’t like ft. 

A boatman on the Missouri was impaled on a snag 
the other day while asleep in the bow ot the boat. 


There is an American in Paris who pretends to 
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have $80,000.000 cash. 

Cattle are tat and plenty, and health and crops 
good in Texas, 

The members of the Dental Association recently 
tested the strength of their teeth with a dinner at 
Parker’s. 

Dr. Hall has returned from the Arctic regions with 
much information. 

A French doctor recommends water cresses as an 
antidote for smoking. 

The Lyons Chamber of Commerce gave Eugenie 
twelve silk dresses. 

An escaped alligator prevents swimmers from en- 
joying their baths in Puiladelphia. 

A thirty-four pound mackerel is the latest achieve- 
ment of the Pacific coast. 

A pneumatic railway across the British Channel is 
proposed, to make the passage in 45 minutes 

A Tennessee apple tree bas yielded this year ninety 
busuels of trait of excellent quality. 

Great Britain derived $4500 from duty on hair 
powder last year. 

The next Niagara sensation is the running of a 
craft over the rapids and through the whirlpool. 

A St. Joseph negro stole the gallows platform the 
other day for a roof for his hog-pen. 

It is reported that the olive crop is a total failure 
throughout Portugal. 

The Grand Duke of Baden is troubled with soften- 
ing of the brain. 








SENT FREE! 


M. O°’KEEFE, SON & Co.'s 


SEED CATALOGUE 


And GUIDE to the 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE 


GARDEN, FOR 1870. 


Published in January. Every lover of flowers wishing 
this new and valuable work, free of charge, should ad- 
dress immediately M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., Eilwanger 
& Barry's Block, Rochester, N. ¥. 39 --35 











No REMEDY IN THE WORLD ever came into such univer- 
sal use, or has so fully won the confidence of mankind, as 
AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL for the cure of 
Coughs, Colds and Consumption. 


$25 





A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sent Jree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 37—3m 


O’KEEFE’S 


LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE. 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Importers, Growers and Florists, Rochester, 
N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for the past fhree years, now offer it to the public 
asa Fine and Valuable acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, except that grown 
under glass. Jt will stand the Winter without protection 
in the coldest of our northern climates. 1t forms very 
large. solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in sealed 
packages, at 50 cents each, and can only be had Genuine 
and True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O'KEEFE, SON & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
32—6mn. 


YSPEPTICS, use the “ANCIENT SIMPLE 
CURE."’ Its effects are immediate. Price seventy- 
five cents. Address FATHER SELBY, 
27—ly. Waterford, New York. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
WOMEN OF NEW YORE, 


OR THE 
“UNDER-WORLD" OF THE GREAT CITY. * 
The most startling revelation of modern times. New 
York society unmasked. “The Aristocracy."* * Women 
of Pleasure," “ Married women," and all classes thor- 
oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Price, $3.00. Address 














at once, The New York Book Co., 145 Nassau St., New 
York. 33—13t 


copies mailed free 


Ss | on receipt of price, @&c. 
each. Sold by booksellers and 
Address 


dealers, 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beekman St., New York. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Write for terms. 


Just Published. 
THE GREAT 


NATIONAL SONG, 


ENTITLED 


THE STARRY FLAG, 


Written by _H. MILLARD, Esq., the Author of 
“ Waiting,” “ Viva L' America," &c., $e. 

This beautiful gem is arranged for the piano, and every 
lover of his country_should have a copy. Printed on 
heavy Music paper. Price 1 It is also contained in 
the October No. of Hitcucock's NEw MONTHLY MacG- 
AZINE, (now ready.) Price Sc. Mailed on — 

dress NJ. W. HITCHCOC 
Publisher, 24 Beekman Bt., New York. 


THE CHURCHMAN. 
THE BEST and LARGEST Weekly Newspa- 


with the circulation in the 


r 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Sent FREE for one 


month for examination, and till Jan. Ist, 1870, to new 
subscribers for that year. $3 ayearin advance. M.H. 


MALLORY & Co., Hartford, Ct. 
$3600 A Near guaranteed to Agents. Address J. 
AHEARN, 5 P. O. Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Great ‘Distribution 


By the Metropolitan Gift Company. 
CASH GIFTS TO THE AMOUNT OF $500,000. 


EVERY TICKET DRAWS A PRIZE. 
5 Cash Gifts, each $20,000 | 40 Cash Gifts, each $1,000 
i a 10,000 | 200s a 


2 ¥ 00 : 100 
50 Elegant Rosewood Pianos - each $300 to $700 
15 7 > 15 to 100 














6 Melodeons = 
350 Swing Machines - - bes 60 to 115 
500 Gold Watches - - bie 15 to 300 
Cash Prizes, Silver Ware, &c., valued at $1,000,000. 


000. 

A chance to draw any of the above prizes for 25c. 
Tickets describing prizes are seal¢d in Envelops and well 
mixed. On receipt of 25c,a Sealed Ticket is drawn with- 
out choice and sent by mail to any address. The prize 
named upon it will be delivered to the ticket-holder on 
payment of One Dollar. Prizes are immediately sent to 
any address by express or return mail. 

You will know what your prize is before you pay for it. 
Any Prize hanged for th same value. No 
Blanks. Our patrons can —— on fair dealing, 

REFERENCES :—We select the following from many who 
have lately drawn Valuable Prizes and kindly permitted 
us to publish them; Andrew J. Burns, CnsenmD, 10,000; 
Miss Clara 8S. Walker, Baltimore, Piano, $800; James M. 
Matthews, Detroit, $5000; John ‘Il. Andrews, Savannah, 
$: ; Miss Agnes Simmons, Charleston, Piano, $600. 
we publish no names without permission. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS:—“ The firm is reliable, and 
deserve their success.''~— Weekly Tribune, Ma ‘We 
know them to be a fair dealing firm.""—N. ¥. Herald, 
May 28. “ A friend of ours drew a $500 prize which was 
promptly received."’"—Daily News, June 3. 

Send for circular. Liberal inducements to agents. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Every 
velops contains ONE CASH GIFT. 
$2; 





ackage of Sealed En- 

ix tickets for $1; 13 for 

tor $5; 110 for gis. All letters should be addressed 
HARP -, WILSON & C 


43 Broadway, New York. 


GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 


No. 8 CHURCH STREET, 
P. 0. BOX 5506, NEW YORK CITY. 


An organization of capitalists for the purpose of im- 
porting Teas and distributing them to Merchants through- 
vut the country at Importers’ prices. Established 1869. 


Send for Price List. 

Vy ANTED, live men, who can give security for goods 
received, to distribute * packages’ of * Wonder 

of the World’’ among families, and collect the saime. 

Address J.C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 


rA\YLER WATER WHEELS.—Over 3v00 in opera 
tion. Address the manufacturers, Sullivan Muchine 


Cu., Ciaremont, N. H., for reduced price list 
$114 How I made it in six months, Secret 
andsimple mailed tree. A. J. Hallam, N. ¥Y. 
SOMETHING NEW,—In musicai circies the Estey 
Organs are the raze. They are the most durabie 
and have the finest tone, remarkable fur their swee:ness 
and power. ‘The Vor Humana and Vox Jubilante are the 
reatest novelties and vest inventions ever introduced. 
. ESTEY & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt., Sole Manufacturers. 


USE B. A. FAHN&STOCK’S VERMIFUGE, 


Agents! Read This! 

E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $80 

per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 

sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 


HE MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard tu a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchantsand Druggists 
generally. Address Mugic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 
EVERY ONE WILL FIND 
ENTERTAINMENT, PROFIT, AND NO HARM, IN THE 


NEW YORK OBSERVER, 
$3.50 PER ANNUM. 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


SIDNEY E. MORSE, Sz. & Co. 
37 PaRK Row, New York. 


FREE FOR A THREE CENT STAMP, 


PAMPHLET containing valuable information on 
the subject of Advertising. A List of over One 





























Thousand Newspapers (THE BEST ADVERTISING MEDI- 
ums), and price cards showing advertising rates. Address 
Gegv. P. Rowkews & Co., New York. 





THE 
AMERICAN 


BRACK SIMMS, 


STANDARD QUALITY, 


Are acknowledged on all sides to be the most 


BRILLIANT TRIUMPH 


OF 


HOME INDUSTRY 


YET ACHIEVED. 


JORDAN, MARSH & C0. 


Feel renewed satisfaction in presenting these Goods to 
the public, in the belief that they thereby render a direct 
and practical service to their countrywomen, ‘THE 
CHARACTER OF THE MANUFACTURE has been 
steadily improved by Messrs. Cheney, who spare no pains 
to apply every new idea and apparatus which science 
has devised, and the contractors contidently affirm that 
the value of these silks ha: been enhanced at least twenty- 
Jive per cent since they were first introduced: and that 
to-lay the best Lyons Silk of the same grade will not 
supersede or even stand beside them. 

otwithstanding these facts, and the widely extended 
and increasing popularity which these goods have at- 
tained in every part of the country, we make no change 
in price, holding it steadfastly at 


Only $2 50 Per Yard at Retail. 


Remember that the American Silks are warranted to be 
all Silk in every fibre and thread, ‘They are sold by 
every first-class ucaler in the United States, and are al- 
ways on exhibition at the couaters of our retail store. 


JORDAN; MARSH & 00,, 
RETAIL, 

242 to 250 Washington St. 
WHOLESALE, 
WINTHROP SQUARE, 
BOSTON. 
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TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles: 

1.—THEe GOLDEN EaAGue, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
o. 2.—THE WHITE Rovén, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
3.—THE BRAVoO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylyanus Cobb, Jr. 


No. 5.—THE SILVER LAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison, 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKK, by Wo Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 1.—THE BoRvER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DuKE's PkIzk, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—Tne Woop WitTcH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


No. 11.—THE YouNG P1ionEER, by James F. Fitts. 
.12.—THE DuCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
3.—THE WEST POINT CADET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
4.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.S. Goodwin. 
5.—Fitz-Hern, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

6.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

7.—THE Ki1nG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
8.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
9.—THE GOLD ROBBERS, by H. E. Bennett. 
0.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts, 
0. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NovicE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THe YounG CoNQuERor, by George L. Aiken, 
No. 24.—R&TRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—'I1r, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES,.by Harry Hagelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE ToILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
No, 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones, 

No. 30.—ScYkos THE Corsaink. by George L. Aiken. 

No, 31.—ZeLbDa, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BuiGut CLoubp,by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—T'HE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA,by Lieutenant Marray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GoLv, by Miss Camiila Willian. 

No. 37.—Viro@vua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—Tue HEIKESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. WARBURTON 'SGHOST,by' Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDEK, by S.C. l’rescott. 
No.42.—AN OCEAN Wair, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARLOF l’ANAMA,by William H. Bushnell. 
No.44.—CaMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No. 45.—ZuLe1KA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No.46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE,by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant hy te 

No. 48.—A Dark SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FoUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 50.—THE MysTeRiovus Key, by L. M. Alcott 

No. 51.—Conrginneg, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 

No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 55.—THE BEAUTIFUL SCout, by Wm. H. Bushnell. 
No. 56.—TuHe CaystTaL DaGGER, by F. A. Durivage. 

No, 51.—THE MYSTERIES OF VENICE, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58.—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 

No. 59.—~THe WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
No. 60.—Wuits Wo tr, by William H, Bushnell 

No. 61.—Rgep HanpD, by . Clinton Barrington. 

No. 62.—THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, by F. C. Barrington, 
No. 63.—A Lost Lirg, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF FaTE, by Arthur L. Meserve, 
No. 65.—THE BRIDE OF PaRIS, by Francis A. Darivage. 





No. 66.—THE Hero oF Tov Lon, by Francis A. Durivage, 
No. 67.—Tne Dwarr FIEND, by E. K. Darnell. 

No. 68.—Hack, THE TRAILER, by Win H Bushnell. 

No. 69.—In PERIL, by Frederick Hardinan. 

No. 70.—THE RoMAN BanDIT » Charles G. Rosenberg. 
No. 71.—HAUNTED, by Mrs. M. A. Deni-on. 

No. 72.—JoaqQuin, by Dr. John B. Williams, M. D. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Centseach. Address 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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THER FLAG OF 


OUR UNION. 








CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
A MEMORY OF MAY. 


BY E. E. REXFORD. 


We wandered down through the orchard 
Under the blossoms sweet, 

And saw the buttercups springing 
In the grass about our feet; 

And we heard the robins singing, 
Near by, and far away, 

And the world was o'erflowed with beauty, 
That sweet, bright day in May. 


Cnorvs, 
O! I never hear the robins 
As I heard them sing that day, 
Bat my heart grows full of gladness, 
With its memory of May. 


I whispered low to the maiden, 
Love's story always old, 
And I knew that her heart grew gladder, 
To hear it softly told; 
And what was her whispered answer, 
I shall not tell to you, 
But rosier than the clover, 
Her cheeks, her fair cheeks, grew. 


Cuorvs, 


Some day I shall claim that maiden, 
And call her all my own; 
To walk with her down life's pathway, 
Through the years that are now unknown. 
But we shall not forget the robins, 
Or the yellow-coated bee, 
That hung o'er the red, red clover, 
When she walked that day with me. 


CuHorvs. 








Paitin tutiPattid 








OYS will be boys,” said 
Mrs. Day, with a sigh, 
holding on to her heart 
that was beating as it it 
would leap out of her 
mouth. 

She was standing in the 
open door, and watching 
her son, Ned Day, “ Peep 
o’ Day,” the boys called 
him. 

The youngster was, at 
the moment his motber 
spoke, just descending 
from a very high post, 
on the top of which he 
had been endeavoring to 
stand on his head. It 
was no use to talk to him, 
for he only laughed, and 
cut up some still worse shine. The only way was to 
let him go on, hoping that in spite of the risks he ran, 
he might not break his neck, but might live to grow 
up aman, and comfort her for all the trouble he 
gave her now. Pvor woman! her husband was dead, 
and Ned was her only child. It was hard for her to 
scold or punish him, all she had in the world; and 
she would persist in saying that he was only thought- 
leas, and, as we began, “ boys will be boys.”’ 

Ned had already that day climbed and walked on 
the ridge-pole of the great barn belonging to the 
farm they were visiting, had turned himself upside 
down, and walked on his hands until his face was 
the color of a beet; bad got onto the back of a cross 
cow, and held on while she capered, and ran, and 
tried to toss him off, besides Other shines too numer- 
ous to mention. 

‘If he were my boy,” said old Miss Smith, severe- 
ly, “if he were my boy—” and she shvok her head, 
and snapped her eyes as if words failed to tell the 


case she had one who should act so. 

“ But what can I do?”’ asked poor Mrs. Day, help- 
lessly. ‘‘All boys like to do such things; and in spite 
of the risks they run, after all, there are not many 
of them hurt. The Lord takes care of that.” 

**Jf he ian’t hurt, you are,” answered Miss Smith, 
still more severely. ‘*Don’t all these frights and 
worries make your heart-complaint worse? Don’t 
you tremble when he is in your sight, to see what he 
does, and tremble still more when he is out of your 
sight, thinking what he may be up to? Don’t you 
jump every time any one comes suddenly upon you, 
thinking they bring awful news of him?” 

The mother could not deny this. She could only 
say that people encouraged Ned by staring at bim, 
and telling how brave and wild he was, till he had 
got to dare anything for the sake of attracting 
notice. 

It was bad enough in the summer; but when fall 
came it was worse. Then stumps came into fashion 
among the boys, and there was no rest fur them, nor 
for others. 

‘*T stump you to do such a thing!” that was all 
that was needed. 

One day a policeman came to the door, and told 
Mrs. Day that her boy was in the chamber, popping 
beans at the people who passed. He was doing a 
stump with the boy across the way. 

Puiled down from there, scolded and threatened 


escaped and went off to the South End, to see what 
was to be done there. Of course he was followed by 
a train of boys; such fellows always are, and they all 
waited to see what he would do next. 

Til tell you what, boys, let’s shin up this spile- 
driving derrick,” says Ned, when they had come to 
an open place where the land was being prepared for 
buildings. 

The boys hésitated. They didn’t quite like the 
proposal. A spile-driving derrick is an ugly looking 
machine; and the hammer in this derrick was up, 
and might come down when they didn’t want it to. 
The men had left it up, and gone a little way off for 
something. 

**O scarecrows!” cried Ned, mockingly. ‘ You’re 
afraid of your shadows. You’d better go home and 
put on petticoats. There’s Charlie Smith would 
make a nice girl—eb, whiteliver!” 

Charlie’s delicate face blushed scarlet. “Iaint no 
more a girl than you are!” he cried, too excited to 
remember the grammar rule about double negatives. 
**My brother Fred says that you are a coarse, rude 
fellow, and that you will never grow to bs a gentle- 
man, so long as you swagger about, and try to make 
folks stare at you!” 

You see, Charlie was little and delicate, but he had 
plack. 

“1 don’t care what your brother Fred says,” cried 
out’Ned, angrily. ‘‘ He’s only a college pup, and 
I’m going to stump the boys to squirt muddy water 
on him the next time he’s dressed in his Sunday 
clothes. And if you give me any more sauce, I’! 
dack you in the Back Bay. Come now, I stump you 
to go and shin up to the top of that derrick,” 

“I wont,” says Charlie, putting his hands in his 
pockets, and setting his lips close together. 

“If you don’t do it, I'll pitch you over the bank 
here,” said Ned. 

Charlie took his hands out of his pockets to defend 
himself, though he was much smaller than Ned, and 
not given to fighting. ‘“ You don’t dare shin up 
yourself,” he said. ‘' I stamp you to do it.” 

That was a lucky hit of Charlie’s. Nobody else 
would have thought of saying that there was any- 
thing that Peep o’ Day dared not do. 

Ned stared a minute in utter astonishment, so did 
the other boys. j 

“You stump me!” exclaimed Ned. ‘You are 
only doing it so as to get a chance to run away. 
You’ll sneak off as soon as I’m up a peg.” 

“TI aint going to sneak off,’”’ said Charlie, indig- 
nantly. 

** Then [’ll show you how to go up a tree,” said 
Ned, boldly. “And when I come down, if you don’t 
go up, I'll pitch you over the bank.” 

The doys gathered round, and stood watching Ned 
with open mouths and eyes, and an expreasion of ad- 
miration in their faces. It promised to be a pretty 
good climb, and, as the machine was a little shaky, 
not a very steady climb. They would rather it 
should be he than they. 

It wasn’t quite so easy as he had supposed. The 
corner timber was rough and large, and the splin- 
ters got through his thin trowsers. Moreover, the 
derrick swayed a very little, and although he knew 
that it was safe enough, that motion was disagree- 
able. Then there was one trouble that he hadn’t 
reckoned on. He had thought that he could rest at 
each cross-piece and brace; but he could not. At 
least, he could not rest any to speak of, forif he got 
quite onto the rests, he could not get out to climb 
again without a good deal of difficulty. 

But he woulin’t give up then on any account. He 
had been stumped to it, and the boys were looking 
on. Besides, he wanted to punish Charlie S:uith. 

*“ He shall climb as far as I do,” muttered Ned, 
fiercely, his hands full of splinters. 

He was now half way up, and heartily hegrished 
biwself at the bottom again 

“Tl go up, if it kills me;” he said, to himself. 
“And Charlie shall go up if it kills him. I wonder if 
he’s there yet, the little beggar!” 

He had his foot on a brace to rest, and as he spoke, 
he looked down to see if Charlie had kept his word 
not to sneak off. 

At the moment that he looked down, the derrick 
gave a little shudder, and then something sounded 
above as if the whole were coming to pieces, and 
down rushed the great hammer-weight. 

A cold flash ran over Ned from head to foot; in his 
terror he let go the hold he had, and fell down, 
down! 

And that was the last he knew. He didn’t hear 
the boys run shrieking away, nor the men that ran to 
pick him up, nor know how they carried him home. 
When he came to himself, he was lying in bed in a 
darkened room, feeling terribly sore, and as if he 
were bound all up in cords and bandages so that he 
could not stir, He didn’t lack much of it, indeed. 
His leg was broken, and had been set and put into a 
bex; his arm was broken, and had been put in an- 
other box; his head was bruised, an:i had been bound 
up in every directiun; and, altogether, he was a ter- 
ribly shattered boy. 

He had time to sober down before he got out again, 
you may be sure. And when he came out he was no 
more the stout, daring boy, ready to do any sort of a 
stump. He was pale and thin, one arm was still ina 
sling, and the other arm rested on a crutch. 

Ned Day has grown to be a man now, and a very 
good man, too, and by no means a cowardly one. 
But you can make him sober any time by just saying 
the word “stump.” He never got over thatone. It 
left a mark on his forehead, a cut scar on his lip, and 
one leg shorter than the other. 

















" ‘ai the policeman, and cried over by his mother, Ned 


A pretty high price 


DANGER OF RUBBING WITH BRANDY. 
We heard the other day of a singular, and, we be- 
lieve, a new effect of the application of brandy as a 
medicine. A gentleman, convalescing from an attack 
of sickness, was recommended by his physician to 
rub himself all over every morning and evening with 
the very best brandy. 
The invalid accordingly sent to his family grocer, 
with whom he had deait for years, and ordered a 
sample of the best old cognac. Home it came, and 
that very evening it was tried—outwardly, of course. 
The convalescent felt better, much better, and he 
continued to feel better for a day or so, until he 
awoke one morning, and, to his horror, discovered 
that his entire cuticle—at least where it had been 
rubbed with the cognac—had become of a deep crim- 
son color. 
He sprang out of bed in alarm. The family was 
aroused, a servant despatched in bot haste for the 
doctor. The invalid’s wits were terribly shaken by 
this never-before-heard-of catastrophe. What could 
be the cause of it? He looked a picture for a painter, 
as he sat befure the large looking-glass in an arm- 
chair, and roefually surveyed his crimson covering. 
It was almost ludicrous; it was quite as bad as Mr. 
Tittlebat Titmouse’s predicament aboat his purpls- 
green hair. But this could be no laughing matter; 
it must be some extraordinary phenomenon, as he 
explained it to his wondering and alarmed family. 
“And just imagine, my dear, bow I shall look all 
my life, if this confounded thing isn’t cured. Like a 
boiled lobster!—like a boiled lobster! I shall go by 
no other name! O dear! Odear!’’ 
The door-bell rang; the front door opened; in 
rushed the doctor. For an instant he could not con- 
tain himself; he had to drop into a chair and laugh 
it out. 
*O, it’s very funny to you, no doubt, doctor; but 
how would you like to go about all the balance of 
your days, looking like an overdone lobster?’’ 
The doctor burst out again at this; but he saw that 
the sick man and his family were really alarmed, and 
he soon sobered down into his usual pulse-feeling 
gravity. 
‘* Maybe it’s the iodine, doctor,” suggested the wife. 
‘*Q, it’s ironed in, no doubt,” said the patient, in- 
dulging the ruling passion, strong in death. 
The doctor shook his head. 
‘* Has that rubbing been done as I prescribed?” 
** Yes, faithfully.” 
** Good brandy?” 
** Yea, the very best—we use no other.” 
* Let me have it.” 
The brandy was brought. The doctor tasted it, and 
shook his head again. 
“ T’ll take it home to examine it chemically. There 
are so many tricks among the liquor-dealers.” 
*O, no fear of that with our grocer. He sells 
none but the best liquors, imported directly by him- 
self.” 
**No doubt. I'll look into it, nevertheless’ And 
calming the family alarm, the good doctor departed, 
the pure old cognac in his pocket. 
That evening came a note from him: “ Dear L—, 
make yourself perfectly easy. The cognac is first- 
proof whiskey, and wont hurt you. It was the lug- 
wood in it that did your business.” 





FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


An eminent physician tells the following story for 
the benefit of young mothers. He says: An intelli- 
gent young mother inquired some days since how 
she could best preserve her chilJ’s linen clean and 
sweet, when changed frequently during the day. I 
directed her never to dry it before the tire, but in the 
sun and open air if the weatier permitted. You 
thus not only avoid saturating the air of your rooms 
with the vulatile and poisonous gases driven out of 
the linen, but the sun’s rays have powers of cleans- 
ing and disinfecting which artificial heat has not, and 
will purify and preserve the linen. She followed my 
directions, but, as too often the practice, dried and 
aired it in the nursery window. Her fastidious hus- 
band remonstrated in vain against this unseemly ex- 
posure. Believing that if she saw her practice as 
others saw it, she would desist, he so directed their 
afternoon walk as to bring the nursery-window into 
full view from a central part of the town. Stopping 
abruptly, he pointed to the offending linen flapping 
conspicuously in the breeze, and asked, sarcastically: 

‘* My dear, what is that displayed from our win- 
dow?” 

‘* Why,” she replied, proudly, “ that is the Flag of 
our Union!” 

Conquered by this pungent retort, he saluted the 
flag with a swing of his hat, and pressing his wife’s 
arm closer within his own, said, as he walked home- 


ward, ‘And long may it wave.” me 
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DRUNKENNESS—A beastly, detestable, and often 
punished vice, in the ignorant lower orders, whose 
ebriety is thrust upon the public eye as they reel 
along the streets—but softened into ‘‘a glass too 
much,” or being ‘‘ a little elevated,” when a well- 
educated gentleman is driven home in his own car- 
riage, in a state of insensibility, and put to bed by his 
own servants. 

Droll, though not very logical or conclusive, was 
the reply of the tipsy Irishman, who, as he support- 
ed himself by the iron railings of Merrion square, 
was advised by a passenger to take himself home. 
“Ab, now, be aisy; I live in the square; isn’t it go- 
ing round and round, and when I see my own door 


Humors of the Day. 


A DIVORCE WANTED. 
Among the recent visitors at the Central Police 
Station, Philadelphia, was a stalwart colored man 
accompanied by a couple of female Americans of 
African descent. The male was as solemn in man- 
ner and as dark in the cuticle as a prize hearse. The 
trio arranged themselves in front of the justice’s 
desk, and the man asked an official audience. The 
genial and gentle justice took a fresh dip of ink, and 
opened a conversation thus: 
** What is your name?” 
** Gracchus Johnson, sah.” 
** Crackers Johnson, dui you say?” 
“Nosah; my fader, sah, was not a baker, sah. 
My name is Gracchas, sah; my mudder, sah, called 
me her ‘jewel,’ sah. De reason dat my fader called 
me Gracchus was ’canse Mrs. Gracchus called her 
children her jawels” (with dignity). 
** Ah! vex,” said the justice, biandly, “black dia- 
monds, I suppose. Are you from the Lehigh or 
Schuylkill region, Mr. Johnson?” 
“ Needer, sah; I was raised in one of de very fast- 
est families in Wirginyah ” (a little indignant). 
*“ And what do you want with me, sir?” 
“Why,” was the reply of the very respectable look- 
ing African, “ de case is jes’ dis. Dis yer gal Cyn- 
thia says l’se her husband. I says (looking fondly 
over the top of what nose he had) did I belongs to 
Rose, de odder gal dar. We ’greed to come to you to 
decide the question.” 
‘* This is a singular proceeding, Crackers.” 
“‘Gracchus, sali—not Crackers. I told yer that 
afore,” interrupted the postulant 
** Of course, certainly; go on, Mr. Gracchus.”” 
At this point the woman Cynthia, losing all pa- 
tience, thrust a crumpled marriage certificate under 
the face of the justice, with a request for its imme- 
diate and critical examination. It was a certificate 
of the marriage of Gracchus Johnson to Cynthia 
Brown. Gracchus admitted that the certificate was 
genuine, but claimed—and proved—that Cynthia 
was a thief, that he had married her in good faith, 
and that she had just come from a two years’ incar- 
ceration in the county prison. Inthe meantime he 
had wedded Rose. After listening to the facts of the 
case, Justice Kerr looked very grave. 
* This is a serious business, Crackers.” 
“ Not Crackers, sir; Gracchus,’’ was the impatient 
remark of the puzzled object of so much female at- 
tention. 
** Well, Gracchus, your case is certainly a hard 
one, but you know what the Good Bvuok says, 
‘Whom the Lord hath joined let no man put 
asunder.’ ” 
** Well, sir, den why didn’t de woman behabe civil? 
Whar’s de use o’ stealin—whar’s de use?” 
‘Certainly, there’s no use in stealing, Mr. Grac- 
chus,” replied the alderman. ‘It is violatory of 
one of the cardinal points of the decalogue. But 
you know that the obligations of matrimony are 
very sacred. Don’t you remember ‘the charge made 
to you in the course of the ceremony, by the magis- 
trate who performed it?” 
“TI do, sah; it was jes’ free dollars.” 
**T don’t mean that, sir; I mean the counsel that 
he gave you.” 
** He didn’t give me any counsel, sah.” 
* That’s strange.” 
* Yes sah; de only counsel I got was from der 
constable.” 
* And what did he say?” 
‘* Why, I only had two dollars and a half and he 
tole me if I didn’t bring the other half dollar in de 
mornin’ he’d burst my head.” 
‘* You’re dismissed on your own recognizance,” 
said the magistrate, ‘‘ until Thursday next, at three 
o’clock. At that time a decision will be rendered,” 
The trio then departed as they came. 








MINOR JOKES. 

What flower is a rooster? A crow-cuss. 
Preventive of consumption—High prices. 
Wanted—the pockets to a coat of paint. 
Pointed architectare—The church spires. 
.The man to ask favors of—General Grant. 
A winding up case—a watch’s. 

The kind of men to gather ice—Coolies. 
The musical w(b)ine—The octave of port. 

The child of the sea—the harbor buoy. 

The place for velocipedes—Wheel-ing. 

Musical dandies—Harmonious swells. 

The Mecca of spiritualists—Michigan. 

A net to catch a woman—A bonnet. 

The beds for printers—Four Posters. 

Suitable cloth for winter—Frieze. ‘ 

Killing time—Shooting cent-ry. 

Fog signals—Coughs and colds. 

All illusion—The bridal veils? 

Lay figures—The price of eggs. 

Womanhood—A bonnet. 

The man who had a cloud upon his brow has since 
been mist. 

We often hear of a widow mending her condition 
by re-pairing. 

The lady who knit her brows, has commenced & 
pair of socks. 

Never confide in a young man; new pails leak. 
Never tell your secrets to the aged; old doors seldom 
shut closely. 

All the persons employed in the Mint. should be 
Jews, properly, for they seem to make money faster 








to pay for a stump, wasn’t it, boys? 


come up, wont I pop into it in a jiffy?” 


than anybody else. 
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